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Literature 
“The Poems of Emma Lazarus ” * 

‘ A GOOD BOOK is the precious life-blood of a master spirit, 
embalmed and treasured up on purpose to a life beyond life.’ 
The beloved sentence of Milton rings through the memory, © 
as we turn the pages that preserve for us the spiritual pres- 
ence of Emma Lazarus. A word must be said of the beautiful 
Introduction, perfect in its union of the deepest sympathet- 
ic understanding with a fine reserve. It traces for us the 
growth of the grave young girl, whose dreamy countenance, 
full of noble possibilities, has already been made familiar by 
The Century portrait, here given as frontispiece. The story 
of her inspiring friendship with Emerson is related, and in 
the account of her visit to Concord we catch brief glimpses 
of the poet-sage, memorable as the fallen eagle-feather in 
Browning’s poem. At last we arrive at the crisis of her 
artist life, ‘the trumpet-call which awoke slumbering and un- 
guessed echoes, —the persecution of the Jews in Russia, in 
the year 1880. The period which immediately follows is 
the portion of her career which least requires to be set 
before us, since at this time she attained her fullest self- 
expression. A few quotations from prose articles, some of 
them comparatively little known, here illustrate the breadth 
of her view and the wisdom of her aims. The remainder of 
the record is brief : travel, bereavement, life abroad, illness, 
too early death. 

In the first poems of the collection appear a rich sense of 
beauty, a passionate love of music and an instinctive skill in 
rendering its effects, and a reflection of influences both 
classic and romantic. One might conclude that the work 
of William Morris had somewhat affected the young writer 
of ‘Admetus’ and ‘ Tannhduser.’ Again, there is a hint of 
Heine, as in the strong stanzas ‘Off Rough Point’; of 
Browning, as in ‘A Masque of Venice.’ The touch grows 
ever surer, the finish finer. ‘The Spagnoletto,’ a tragic 
seventeenth century drama, while seriously faulty in its 
close, reveals unsuspected resources, flashing forth a new 
fire which seems to foretell the quality of the author’s latest 
and best work. 

The fame of Emma Lazarus will chiefly rest on the poems 
consecrated to the cause of her people. It is seldom that again 
in art accompanies the adoption of such a ruling purpose. 
Art and Reform are in general unfriendly to each other ; 
when they become partners, the former is apt to suffer. 
Lowell, relating the fable of himself, has put humorously 
the case of the average reform-poet, who neglects to strike 
the sweet chords of his lyre in order that he may make a 
drum of the shell, and rattle away at the head of a march to 
his ideal city, The effect upon the work of Emma Lazarus 
of consecration to a cause was opposite and exceptional. 
There is none of that ‘deficiency in what may be called 
esthetic rectitude,’ which has been observed by Mr. Sted- 
man in the poets of reform. On the contrary, the artistic 
conscientiousness which has marked her work from the first 
now increases. Luxurianceis pruned, vagueness disappears, 
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the lines have the clear, firm cutting of a medal. 
yet controlled passion imparts a peculiar distinction to the 


Intense 


style. What a deepening of the voice is noticeable, in the 
New Year poem which opens the Jewish collection! We 
pass to ‘ The Crowing of the Red Cock’ and ‘ The Banner 
of the Jew,’ lyrics which pulse and glow with a noble indig- 
nation ; to the burning irony of the study called ‘The 
Guardian of the Red Disk ; ’ to the sad greatness of ‘ By the 
Waters of Babylon : Little Poems in Prose,’ heavily- falling 
drops of that ‘precious life-blood of a master-spirit’ which 
the memory must perforce embalm and treasure up. The 
fiery crown of the book is the powerful fourteenth century 
tragedy, ‘The Dance to Death,’ ‘dedicated, in profound 
veneration, to the memory of George Eliot,’ . . . who 
did most among the artists of our day toward elevating and 
ennobling the spirit of Jewish nationality.’ Founded upon 
grim fact, the play strongly involves the reader from its im- 
posing second scene, in which the blind and dying Rabbi 
Cresselin describes, in the Nordhausen synagogue, the suffer- 
ings of his people in France, and delivers his message of 
warning. The scene in the town council, when the sentence 
of the Margrave is announced to Siisskind von Orb and 
Rabbi Jacob, and the still more eloquent scene of mourning 
and preparation for death in the synagogue, lead fitly to the 
wonderfully impressive close. ‘ Beseech them build,’ says 
the heroic Siisskind, 

Within God’s acre where our fathers sleep, 

A dancing-floor to hide the fagots stacked. 

Then let the minstrel strike the harp and lute, 

And we will dance and sing above the pile, 

Fearless of death, until the flames engulf, 

Even as David danced before the Lord, 

As Miriam danced and sang beside the sea. 

Great is our Lord! His name is glorious 

In Judah, and extolled in Israel! 


The tragic possibilities of this situation are fully developed 
by the treatment. If we mistake not, the closing scenes of 
‘The Dance to Death’ are unique in American literature. 
In every noble Jewish singer that ‘stars the gloom’ of the 
race’s history, says Susskind, its martyrs are avenged. No 
star in all that glorious company shines brighter than that 
which set, untimely, in our own Western sky. 





Four Tales of Heinrich Zschokke * 


FORTY-ONE YEARS ago died one of the cleverest of story- 
tellers—one who could spin a tale of absorbing interest out 
of a circumstance which would hardly furnish another with 
matter for a paragraph—an accident, a caprice, a doubt, a 
dream, a—nothing. Heinrich Zschokke, born in 1774, passed 
his boyhood and youth occupied with the gossamer philoso- 
phies of the pre-revolutionary sages, and if he produced 
nothing himself in that line, there is hardly one of his fantas- 
tic stories which does not show some trace of these early 
studies. Though some of them were written when he was 
well advanced in life and nineteenth century orthodoxy, he 
belongs both by the matter and the style of his compositions 
to the brilliant, fanciful and skeptical school of Diderot, 
Chamisso and Hoffmann. Prussian as he was, nothing can 
be more airily delicate than some of his fancies ; no reader 
can long withstand the infection of his gayety and light 
heartedness; and, as his character-puppets pirouette through 
his pages, they seem like a lot of little Dresden figurines, in 
flowered waistcoats and red-heeled shoes, endowed with life 
and motion by a whim of Mephistopheles. 

Three of Zschokke’s tales translated by Mr. Parke God- 
win, and one (the ‘ Walpurgis Night’) translated by Mr. 
William P. Prentice, reach us in the pretty blue and gold 
binding of the Knickerbocker series. Mr. Godwin’s trans- 
lations have been published before by the same firm. The 
first and longest is the ‘New Year’s Eve,’ one of the best- 
known stories of the author. In the snowy streets of a 
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small German city, prince and watchman change their trap- 
pings, agreeing to meet on the stroke of twelve and restore 
to each his own. ‘The watchman’s sweetheart is seeing the 
old year out at a friend’s house, and has also arranged to 
meet him at the same place and moment. ‘There is a mas- 
querade ball at the palace, and the watchman in the prince’s 
dress is forced to take part in it. From the moment he 
crosses the threshold he is in a new world of intrigue, in- 
volved in all the love-scrapes, money-difficulties, pranks and 
misdemeanors of the prince, who meanwhile parades the 
streets out of his proper beat, singing satirical verses against 
the great court functionaries and getting all the other watch- 
men into trouble. He meets his watchman’s Rose and 
gets a kiss from her under the guise of her lover. While 
running to escape arrest, he stumbles against his double who 
has taken to his heels to avoid a duel; and, Rose keeping 
her tryst, all three are captured and, like the blackbirds in 
the nursery jingle, set before the King. 

There let us leave them while we admire the equivocal 
Baron Manteuffel of the ‘ Walpurgis Night,’ in his tightly 
buttoned red coat, with his club-foot and black forelock, his 
angelic prescience and devilish perspicacity, as weird a crea- 
ture as ever was born of a German brain and a bowl of rum- 
punch. This strange individual is nothing less than an ad- 
umbration of the Spencerian morality. He stands for the 
world of circumstance, which lends us aid as from above or 
rises against us like Sheol, according to how we use it. The 
story is, as the Baron himself is made to say, ‘a chapter in 
moral] philosophy and psychology.’ There are ‘ golden les- 
sons’ in it besides those that its author has pointed out ; 
and it is as pleasant to the reader as to the hero that at the 
end he appears to shine as an angel of light. 

The other contents of the present volume are Mr. God- 
win’s versions of ‘ Jonathan Frock ’and ‘ The Broken Pitcher.’ 
Save that occasionally a blunt expression of the original has 
become heavy and awkward in the English, no translation 
could be better. 





Wilhelmine and Voltaire * 

THE CORRESPONDENCE of Voltaire with the sister of Fred- 
eric the Great forms one of the noblest literary episodes of 
the eighteenth century. A biography of the Margravine of 
Baireuth has already been published, and it has been read 
with much interest; but the correspondence now given to 
the public has been only recently discovered, and is edited 
with much skill by George Horn. The editor gives the his- 
tory of the relations of these two remarkable persons, and 
shows how great was their debt to each other. Voltaire de- 
scribes his friend as ‘ the princess, the philosopher, the pat- 
ron of art, the accomplished musician, and the example of 
perfect courtesy and affability.’ Dr. Horn speaks of her as 
‘one of the most gifted and remarkable persons of her own 
rank and time.’ He also says that ‘ the sister, in all proba- 
bility, was more remarkable than the brother through the in- 
fluence of her writings, not alone in philosophical specula- 
tions, but also in her love for what was highest and noblest 
in art.’ 

The correspondence between Wilhelmine and Voltaire 
was carried on between 1742 and 1758. It began while 
Voltaire was the confidential friend and adviser of Frederic, 
and it continued after the conduct of the wi ty Frenchman 
had cost him the friendship of his great patron. Voltaire 
sought to restore the old relations by the means of Wil- 
helmine, but Frederic could not be brought to accept 
again the man who had abused his confidence. These let- 
ters show Voltaire on his best side, for ‘before this woman 
his love of mockery seemed to have died in him, his respect 
for people to have returned, and he seemed to have become 
imbued with kindly feelings towards all mankind.’ This is 
Dr. Horn’s estimate of the influence of the Margravine, and 





*The Margravine of Baireuth and Voltaire. By Dr. George Horn, Translated 
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it is fully borne out by the correspondence, for Voltaire’s 
letters to her are sincere and kindly. If there is too much 
of the cringing courtier and: flatterer in them, their tone is 
far better than that which is usual to him elsewhere. His 
respect for Wilhelmine as a woman of intellect is shown in 
every letter, and also his reverence for her as a true woman, 
Her sincerity, her moral earnestness, her intellectual fidelity 
all come out in these letters; and they are quite in harmony 
with her greatness of mind and her gifts as a statesman and 
athinker. If the relations of Voltaire to the Marq uise du 
Chatelet show him at his worst, those with the Margravine 
of Baireuth show him at his best, both as a man and as an 
author and philosopher. 

There can be no doubt that Wilhelmine was one of the 
most intelligent persons of her time. She was thoroughly 
educated, and she knew the science of statecraft nearly as 
well as her brother. Frederic owed much to her, and he 
acknowledged his indebtedness by the most devoted at- 
tachment to her so long as she lived. She was a vigorous 
student, her mind was well informed and thoroughly culti- 
vated, she had large thoughts and a comprehensive view of 
many subjects, and a woman’s heart inspired her knowledge. 
If she sometimes took too purely an intellectual view of life, 
it was a characteristic of her time. ‘In those days,’ says 
Dr. Horn, ‘the general desire to appear intellectual pre- 
vailed, even at the expense of the most sacred feelings. For 
the sake of making a witty remark or an appropriate don mot 
no mercy was shown, not even to those entitled to consid- 
eration.” That Wilhelmine partook of this spirit of the 
time is often forced uvon our attention in her biography and 
in her letters, but perhaps she was as little affected by it as 
any one who can be mentioned. 

The growing intellectual life of the eighteenth century 
was often best expressed at the little court centres of the 
small German states, and none of them gave more attention 
to intellectual interests than that of Baireuth. This court, 
according to Dr. Horn, ‘held a foremost place as regards 
science and learning, due almost entirely to the influence of 
Wilhelmine.’ No wonder that Voltaire was interested in 
this remarkable woman, or that he wrote to her with more of 
confidence and good-will than to almost any other person. 
Their correspondence will help to a true understanding of 
the time in which they lived, and a right appreciation of its 
intellectual forces, Certainly it will help in the gaining of a 
knowledge of Voltaire on his better side, as well as in show- 
ing the causes of his failure to retain the friendship of 
Frederic. 





Pennell-ings by the Way * 

By ‘poinc’ Scotland to order, these delightful artists 
have come nigh to ‘undoing’ tuemselves. Hitherto the 
charm of their very charming travels, apart from the ex- 
quisite illustrations, has been their haphazard zigzagginess, 
their ézsouciance, their freedom from ‘ orders’ of any kind 
—even money-orders,—the picturesque impossibilities they 
have overcome, and the novel mode of travel. They have 
‘cycled’ if not ‘circled’ the globe mounted on their wheels, 
happy-go-lucky in their tandem journeys, cantering to 
Canterbury, glimmering through the poplared ad/ées of 
France, shimmering down the calcareous roads of Italy, full 
of life, heart, and exhilaration. The quotient: unique trips 
that had delighted imitators in both hemispheres. 

In an evil hour the ‘suggestion’—which from such a 
quarter is, like a queen's ‘invitation,’ a command—came: 
‘Go to Scotland.” The Pennells did not want to go to 
Scotland at all: they wanted to explore unbeaten France, 
unannexed Holland. Still, they had to go; and in a still 
more evil hour their guardian-demon whispered to them: 
‘Go on foot.’ Sod pied they went, armed cap-a-pie with 
knapsack, sketchbook, and—indispensable in Scotland— 
waterproof. As in France they had followed delightedly 
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Sterne’s sentimental footsteps, and in England Chaucer's, 
so in Scotland they took it into their heads (and heels) 
to follow Bozzy and Dr. Johnson to the Western Hebrides. 
We know not the exact color of their ‘orders’ ; but instead 
of a brilliant tracing of the footsteps of William Black and 
Stevenson and Sir Walter and Burns, in which scenery and 
romance ‘and poetic association might have combined into 
a rare work of art, the authors found themselves drawn from 
scenery and association and romance into an angry polemic 
on the crofter question. Their pages burn, not with won- 
drous effects of light and shade and chiaro-oscuro, as in 
“MacLeod of Dare’ or ‘The Merry Men,’ but with heart- 
rending accounts of the miseries of Scotland, the wrongs of 
its down-trodden men and women, the wickedness of the 
great land-owners and the hypocrisy of the Duke of Argyll. 
Now all this may be ‘ very weel ’"—may be, and doubtless is, 
as ‘true as gospel’; but was it not an artistic pity to intro 
duce it into its present surroundings, to disappoint those ex- 
pecting a ‘delicious treat’ of sketch and scherzo, to turn on 
the unfortunate editor, as it were, and rend him with the vin- 
dictive pen and pencil? Perhaps the polemic might have 
been even more effective, too, had it appeared in a pamphlet 
by itself; with its words uninterrupted by pictures that often 
set them at naught, with all its indignation aglow and con- 
centrated in a corner, with a clear ethical purpose to right 
a monstrous wrong. As it is, both polemic and pictures are 
spoiled by interleaving: the authors allow themselves to say 
things that, in quieter hours, they must regret. Sir Walter 
Scott’s romance is called ‘stupid,’ William Black is con- 
stantly reproached with ‘exaggeration,’ Bozzy and the big 
Doctor are roundly rated, and the book is one long wail of 
wet weather, intolerable inns; poor fare, and disappointed 
expectations. We who have been to Scotland, too, know 
that it isnot—and that it is—the Scotland of * Our Journey.’ 





Recent Fiction 

A FRENCH NOVEL which is neither virulent nor namby-pamby 
is sufficiently rare to be. noteworthy. M. Georges Ohnet’s ‘La 
Grande Marniére,’ belongs to this restricted class; and it is not 
surprising that two American publishers should issue translations 
of it simultaneously. What does seem rather strange is that both 
should reject the title which the author has given his work, ‘ The 
Great Marl-pit,’ and that both should use instead the name of the 
heroine, ‘ Antoinette.’ The great marl-pit is the possession of 
Antoinette’s father, the Marquis Honoré de Clairefont,and is coveted 
by his enemy the banker Carvajan, who he had insulted and injured 
when both were young men and the latter was only a grain-merchant’s 
clerk. The Marquis has sunk his fortune in agricultural experi- 
ments. Carvajan holds him under his thumb, and is preparing to 
ruin him utterly, when his son returns from America and falls in 
love with Antoinette. A murder is committed in the marl-pit, and 
Antoinette’s brother is suspected of it. Pascal Carvajan, who is a 
lawyer, defends him and, after securing his acquittal, discovers the 
real murderer, marries Antoinette and draws a fortune out of the 
great marl-pit. The two translations to which we have referred 
are about equally good. That published by J. B. Lippincott Co. is 
illustrated with the French woodcuts. (Socts. J. B. Lippincott 
Co. 25 cts. The Waverly Co.) 





IN GRANT ALLEN’S ‘ The Tents of Shem,’ it is an English fami- 
ly, the Knyvetts, that, like the patriarchal families of old, contains 
all sorts of people needed to make up a world or a novel. There is 
the pig-headed, selfish but conscientious Knyvett, whose property 
in Algiers and elsewhere is the bone of contention of the rest ; the 
impulsive and unfortunate Knyvett, who dies a refugee among the 
Kabyles; the clever and unscrupulous Knyvett who, when disin- 
herited, calmly forges a will and proceeds to Algeria to first hide it 
and then find it; the disinterested Miss Iris Knyvett of Girton College, 
learned in dead languages and advanced on living issues, who 
journeys to the Beni-Murzong to hunt up her barefoot cousin 

eriem, daughter of the refugee and heiress of the property of which 
Iris is in possession—a half-savage, Mohammedan Knyvett, in haik, 
and burnous, and fez, with primitive, unspoiled human faculties and 
inherited capacity for culture, potentially a whole varied world in 
herself. Add to these a wandering naturalist, appreciative of half- 
savage virtues, and his artist companion, ignorant of everything but 
paints and Tennyson, who worships the learned Miss Iris; a little 
demon of a French woman, who hoists her high-heeled Parisian 
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shoe on a stick as a standard and sign of defiance when the Beni- 
Murzoug make an attack on the French settlement ; a Monseigneur 
who preaches and fights by turns ; all among the snows and ravines 
of the Atlas or the rose-gardens and tiled courts of Mustapha 
suburb, and one will say ‘here are novelties enough.’ But to make 
assurance double sure on that score, the Chicago printers have 
taken advantage of the absence or non-existence of their proof- 
reader to make the queerest lot of printer's errors it has been our 
fortune to come across in a year. Such mistakes as ‘allies’ for 
alleys, ‘ you’re’ for your, ‘statute’ for statue, with a sprinkling of 
French phrases in which the types play leap-frog without the least 
restraint, and of Kabyle in which their demoralization can only be 
guessed at, give a flavor of the unexpected which would make a 
much duller book quite interesting. (25 cts. Rand, McNally & Co.) 





‘ THAT STRANGE dramas are forever being enacted in life with- 
out the divination .of a dearest friend is what Herbert G. Dick en- 
deavors to show by his novel, ‘Sounding Brass.’ Helena Crosby 
inherits the selfish disposition of her father, who wastes her and 
her sister's fortunes in resultless chemical experiments. She jilts 
one lover to marry another with a title. When her husband is lost 
in ashipwreck_and his family refuse to acknowledge her, she foists 
her offspring upon them, marries a middle-aged Englishman and 
returns with: him to New York. Years later, her former lover 
brings back with him, from France, her son, who believes her dead 
and knows nothing of her second marriage. She delays acquaint- 
ing him with their relationship, and the novel ends with a state of 
affairs which might do for a Greek tragedy. Mr. Dick gets out of 
the matter respectably by tempering the shock to his reader until it 
makes almost no impression whatever. There is plenty of incident 
and movement in his story, which is told with animation ; but it is 
difficult to see why another ending should not have been contrived 
for it. (25 cts. The American News Co.) 





A GOOD OLD-FASHIONED tale of horrors, of grewsome corpses, 
damp vaults, mesmerism and occult science is‘ The Story of Helen 
Davenant,’ by Violet Fane. The heroine marries a Polish prince, 
being constrained so to do by his superior will-power. The prince 
murders his sister's husband, constrained to do so by her superior 
will-power. The husband's brother, a Jewish financier, is accessory 
before the fact by dreaming of it, believing in his dream but taking 
no step to prevent it. He, however, gets the prince clapt into 
prison and then into a mad-house, where he cuts his throat with a 
razor. There is a great variety of other horrors, relieved by Court 
balls, jewels, winters at Nice and summers in St. Petersburg. (75 
cts. Appleton’s Town and Country Library.) 





IN THE BLOOD-RED cover of the Town and Country Library 
appears H. H. Boyesen’s ‘ The Light of Her Countenance.’ It is 
the countenance of Miss Constance Douglas, formerly of the South- 
ern States, in a semi-ruinous condition as to her fortune, but a 
gorgeous beauty of captivating manners and the reigning belle of 
Rome, Italy. An American artist and bric-4-brac collector, smitten 
with her, sends to a friend in New York an enthusiastic description 
of her, which is followed immediately by a telegraphic report of his 
suicide; whereupon the friend, having just been defeated for Con- 
gress and having, at thirty, lost interest in nude art, striped pajamas, 
alligator-skin slippers and brandy and seltzer, determines to hunt 
her up and capture her. He is what the author calls ‘ an éd¢tion de 
luxe’ of his backwoods progenitor, the Hon. Abiel Burroughs ; that 
is to say, he is the latter badly spoiled ; but his creator evidently 
thinks otherwise, for he makes him succeed, not promptly, but with- 
out trouble. This is the more incomprehensible as he has for 
rivals a brilliant young Frenchman, a sturdy old Englishman, and 
an American painter, No. 2, with blonde hair like an angel and 
fatuous to the verge of genius. The British baronet gives /é/es in 
honor of Miss Constance ; the painter, of course, draws his inspira- 
tion from her; the French count picks quarrels for her ; and Julian 
Burroughs does nothing but wear plaid trousers, and gold buttons 
to his robe de mutt, and marries her. (75cts. D. Appleton & Co.) 





‘Up TERRAPIN RIVER’ proceeds Mr. Sam Potter, a gentle- 
manly tramp with fiery beard and more books than meat in his 
wallet. -He takes a sudden liking to a youth of the region, ‘on 
whose face would be seen the soft color of sadness,’ and with this 
sad colored youth and an old Negro, black asa sloe, he does a very 
unusual thing for a tramp—hires a farm and goes to work on it. 
To be sure, the work is something out of the usual line of farm- 
work in Arkansas or any other country. Mr. Potter opens school 
to teach his ‘ hands’ to read ; John, the sad-colored boy, shoots wild 
turkeys; and Alf, the Negro, plays the fiddle. Hawthorne might 
have preferred it to Brook Farm, for there appears no indication 
of a malodorous gold mine. The bottom lands of Arkansas are, 
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possibly, too rich to need one. In short, if Mr. Potter, who is too 
awfully gentlemanly, were left out, ‘ Up Terrapin River,’ by Opie P. 
Read, would make a good boy’s book of adventures. The farmers 
meet with wolves, panthers and rattlesnakes; their dialect alone is 
enough to give a spice to, life, and the author's descriptions of 
natural scenery have a freshness which is not without its charm. 
(Rand, McNally & Co.)——‘ GRETCHEN,’ by ‘Rita,’ published in 
Philadelphia as ‘Adrian Lyle,’ tells of a pretty German girl betrayed 
intoa mock marriage by a young Englishman with weak eyes, 
whose clerical friend, Adrian, after much ado, sets things right, 
solving many doubts of his own'on the way. A melodramatic story. 
Scene in England, Germany and Rome. (25 cts. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co.) 





WHEN A FRENCH romancer lets his imagination run loose 
among comedians, Russian nobles and artists of the Latin Quar- 
ter, we all know what to expect. M. Réné de Pont-Jest’s ‘Artist 
and Model’ is a story of the regulation order, with a good, simple, 
unsuspicious husband, Prince Olsdorf; a wife married too young 
and in haste to repent; an intriguing mother-in-law and her old 
lover whom she keeps in the background; and the inevitable artist, 
Paul Meyrin. Having quickly got his dramatzs persone into their 
fore-ordained relations, M. Pont-Jest proceeds to moralize about 
the Gascons and other Southerners who are spoiling the Paris of 
fact and the Russian and other ‘naturalists’ who are spoiling, 
according to him, French fiction; and, through the remainder of 
the book, morality in long paragraphs alternates with immorality in 
short ones. The translation is a goodone. (25 cts. Rand, 
McNally & Co.) 





Magazine Notes 

AN old book, a Greek Testament, printed by Christopher Plan- 
tin in 1574 and bought, with a dozen others, for the sum of seven- 
and-sixpence at a London book auction suggests to S. J. Weyman 
many themes which he touches upon in Macmiillan’s for Septem- 
ber. The permanence of the printed page, more stable even than 
the English Constitution, is the main one; and in illustration of it 
some of the great changes that have been wrought in the world 
since the little book lay on the printer’s window-shelf in Antwerp, 
waiting for a publisher, are passed in review. The abbreviations, 
contractions, omissions and arbitrary marks of the old type, a fac- 
simile of somebody’s handwriting, are referred to. The subject 
would be a good one to develop. Edward J. Freeman takes a 
much longer backward flight to the time when Siculi and Sicani 
inhabited Sicily and folk of one race or both built the house, styled 
‘of Diana,’ on the headland of Cefalu, the ancient Kephaloidion. 
The two odes which recount, in a manner, Horace’s amour with 
Phillis are brought together and Englished, in Queen Anne style, 
by a translator who lays hoid on the name of Ofellus for a zom de 
plume. ‘Marooned’ approaches its conclusion, and ‘ Kirsteen’ 
has got well under way in its sixth chapter. The adventures of 
Captain Antonio Rincon, who as ambassador of France to Sultan 
Soliman was concerned in laying the foundations of modern diplo- 
macy and international law, are narrated in a lively way by Mme. 
Darmesteter. 


One opens The English Illustrated Magazine at the back, as if 
it were printed in Persian, to get straight away at H. D. Traill’s 
‘Et Cetera,’ and this month, sure enough, the most piquant pas- 
sage refers to that eminent Persian, lately deceased, Mr. Edward 
Fitzgerald. Mr. Traill thinks, like many others, that the first 
printed version of Omar Khayyam was the best; that, in the sec- 
ond, every alteration is a change for the worse. ‘It is enough to 
make one throw away the file, and forswear corrections for ever’ 
he says. As regards the opening quatrain of each version, the al- 
teration cannot be accounted for by a possible qualm of ‘that 
most inconvenient ague, the iranslator’s conscience,’ for, as to that, 
there was no original ; it is pure, unadulterated Fitzgerald. His 
general verdict is that the emendations of the ‘ Rubaiyat’ are 
among the most unfortunate ‘improvements ’ that anything except 
a street or a public building has ever had to undergo. Tennyson, 
on the other ee) as is shown by some of the manuscripts lately 
sold at auction, ‘corrects’ and polishes to some purpose. Having 
got his hand in on the poets and their corrections, Mr. Traill next 
takes up the Jndex Expurgatorius, for the use of professors of 
journalism, compiled by the late Mr. Bryant. If Mr. Bryant were 
wiser, he would have made no such effort to prevent other people 
mistranslating foreign languages, misunderstanding classical allu- 
sions and misapplying technical terms. He would calmly allow 
folk to ‘pass under the Candine Forks’ and be ‘impaled on the 
horns of a dilemma,’ and use ‘feasible’ for ‘plausible’ and ‘re- 
liable’ without the ‘on.’ Chief among the body articles of this 
September number is Grant Allen’s illustrated description of 
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‘Glan (Glen) Conway’ in Wales. W.C. Green examines ‘ Ho- 
mer’s Imagery’ to introduce a* number of drawings by Edgar 
Barclay in which English Shepherds appear clothed.in tunic and 
hination instead of smock-frock. ‘The Better Man’ is finished, 
and ‘ Sant ’Ilario’’ also. Twoold English songs, ‘Cupid and Com- 
paspe’ and ‘Come Sweet Lass,’ are prettily illustrated by Henry 
Ryland and Hugh Thomson, and an excellent woodcut by Lacour 
of a ‘ Portrait of a Lady’ by Van der Helst is the frontispiece. 

In acareful and discriminating article in The Andover Review 
for September, Mr. Stephen Henry Thayer discusses Matthew 
Arnold's influence on literature. He maintains that it is more 
comprehensive than is generally admitted; that while Mr. Ar- 
nold’s tastes were exacting, his sympathies were generous; that if 
his method was one, his artistic ideal fixed, his endeavor cov- 
ered a wide field and sought to embrace a great variety of sub- 
jects. He even hints that if Arnold had concentrated himself on a 
less number of subjects ‘ he might have produced a more efficacious 
and lasting body of commentary.’ This remark gives the key to the 
entire essay. The best of Arnold’s work is critical; its value is 
due to his cosmopolitan standpoint, peculiar for an Englishman; its 
force to his singleness of aim, his determination not to temporize 
or render a perfunctory judgment, At the bottom, then, Mr. 
Thayer is really of the common opinion: he thinks but little of Ar- 
nold’s poetry and believes that his influence will continue to be 
felt only within narrow limits. The editor, in a short article on 
‘ Tennyson’s Spiritual Service to His Generation,’ says that Tenny- 
son’s genius, because of its moral elevation, has served higher ends 
than those of art, although a greater imagination obeying a more 
earthly spirit might write greater poetry than his. In an article on 
‘Reality,’ Rev. Fr. H. Johnson plays deftly with nomenon and phe- 
nomenon, and among the book-reviews is an appreciative notice by 
D. McG. Means of Wallace’s ‘ Darwinism.’ 

The Political Science Quarterly for September has an article on 
‘Farm Mortgages,’ by W. F. Mappin, which will interest economists. 
Some writers, noticing the increase of such mortgages in the 
country, have expressed the fear that the small farmers are getting 
impoverished and that this important class of our population is in 
danger of extinction. Mr. Mappin takes the opposite view, and pre- 
sents facts and arguments to show that the mortgages are laid in 
order to stock new farms or to make improvements on old ones, 
and that they are on the whole beneficial. Another paper of 
present interest is by Eugene Schuyler, on Italian immigration, 
giving some statistics on the subject with an account of the reasons 
why the Italians leave their homes in such numbers, and expressing 
the opinion that they will prove useful and well-behaved citizens. 
The Quarterly has also the beginning of an article on ‘ English 
Legal History,’ by F. W. Maitland ; a paper on Prof. J. E. Thorold 
Rogers, by W. J. Ashley; one on ‘ Town Rule in Connecticut,’ 
by Clarence Deming; and one on ‘ Railroad Indemnity Lands,’ by 
Fred. Perry Powers. 





The Lounger 


THE FOLLOWING paragraph about Mrs. Walford’s predeces- 
sor as London correspondent of THE CRITIC is in circulation :— 
‘ William E. Henley, who has won recognition as a poet, was a 
laborer of dissipated habits when an accident that crushed both of 
his legs laid him up ata hospital, where he came under the influence 
of Robert Louis Stevenson.’ Mr. Henley is a poet, and first met 
Mr. Stevenson in a hospital (see the verses ‘To W. E. Henley ’ 
in Stevenson’s ‘ Underwoods ’); beyond this the statements con- 
tained in this sentence are, I believe, unfounded... A friend whom I 
questioned on the subject writes to me as follows :—‘I don’t think 
W. E. H. was ever a laborer, because he knows Latin (I think) and 
French (I know). But his life has been a hard struggle, and he 
had very few early advantages. He was wholly unknown in the 
literary world when he went toa hospital in Edinburgh for an opera- 
tion, but while he was there he sent some of his “‘ Hospital Rhymes ” 
to Leslie Stephen, then editing Zhe Cornhzil. Stephen was so 
taken with them, that he asked R. L. Stevenson (also a contributor 
to The Cornhill) to go to the hospital and see the author. And 
thus came about the acquaintance of R. L. S. and W. E. H.’ 





THE WIDOW of Thackeray's friend Crawford—the man whose 
good fortune it was to sit, without knowing it, for the character of 
Warrington—is preparing for the Putnams ‘A Story of the French 
Revolutions.’ Her special qualification for this task lies in the fact 
that she has been an eye-witness and critical student of the last two 
or three uprisings in the gay capital; for as her husband’s assistant 
during his lifetime and his successor since his death, she has been 
the Paris correspondent of the London Dazly News for a quarter of 
acentury. Mrs. Crawford’s cleverness is universally recognized 
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but it is not generally known, on this side of the water at least, that 
Warrington left a particularly clever son. Mr. G. E. Crawford was 

aduated from. Dulwich College head boy, with a scholarship af 
} me a year, and afterwards won a $500 scholarship at Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, besides being graduated as thirteenth Wrangler. 
In the conviction that his family has contributed its full quota to 
‘the ranks of journalism, the young gentleman has turned his atten- 
tion to an entirely different field of work from his father’s and 
mother’s. Having held for some time an assistant mastership at 
Harrow, he has now joined forces with an Oxford man, and set up 
at Clifton a school of his own, where, with a staff of teachers, he 
prepares pupils for the Military School, the Navy and the Civil 

rvice, as well as for the Universities. The list of English refer- 
ences is quite an imposing one, and the American bears the names 
of Prof. Harkness of Bryn Mawr and the Hon. John Bigelow. 
From what I hear of Mr. Crawford, I fancy he has fallen heir to 
the solid qualities of Warrington as well as to the brilliant gifts of 
his mother —if one may be said to have inherited the possessions of 
‘a person still living and on the active list. 





MIss CLARA LOUISE KELLOGG made her first visit to Bayreuth 
‘this summer, and she sends enthusiastic accounts of the perfor- 
mances there to a friend in New York. ‘ Parsifal’ was the first of 
the operas she saw. ‘ There was never anything approaching it 
heard or seen,’ she writes. ‘No service in any church ever affected 
me as did the last act, in the beginning of the first scene, where 
Parsifal brings back the holy spear, and the last scene in the tem- 
ple of the Holy Grail. Van Dyck was an ideal Parsifal, and I can- 
not imagine any one else in the same part.’ At the same time Miss 
Kellogg adds that none of the really music-loving visitors at Bay- 
reuth care to talk about any special artist, or will give you any en- 
couragement if you grow enthusiastic over any one in particular. 
No one knows until the singers come on the stage who are to take 
the different parts. They get. no fixed pay, but are given a small 
percentage of the receipts. They sing for love, or glory—anything 
you will but money. 


ALL THAT Prof. Boyesen (Norwegian) and Mr. Linderfelt 
4Swede) have said in this column lately about the confusion in the 
popular mind on the subject of things and names Swedish, Danish 
and Norwegian seems to be borne out by the facts. As a further 
illustration of the difficulty experienced even by persons presumably 
educated in distinguishing the one from the other, I find 7e Vzne- 
teenth Century alluding to the Norwegian Henrik Ibsen (whom I 
myself miscalled a Swede!) as ‘the Danish dramatist.’ I have 
been guilty during the present summer of addressing a letter to 
~ Aspinwall, Central America’; and I have seen frequent references 
in American newspapers to Mexico as a Central American state. 
But the London journalist who some years since elucidated for 
English readers a triangular political fight in one of the New Eng- 
land States, in which, so he said, ‘ the Republicans have succeeded 
in electing three Democratic Greenbackers to Congress,’ will keep 
the palm for international obtuseness on the opposite side of the 
water from the America’s cup for a long while to come. 





THERE IS A PASSAGE in Mr. Brownell’s ‘ French Traits ’ that 
strongly supports what Max O’Rell says in ‘ Jacques Bonhomme’ 
-of the Frenchman’s love of home—a love not limited to the city lot 
or the country acre on which his house may stand, but extending to 
the farthest border of his native land. Of this love of home and 
country, the American critic—who looks from without through 
optics singularly like those through which the French observer 
looks from within,—of this love and intense devotion Mr. Brownell 
speaks thus: 

It is the sublimation of the social instinct in a more eminent degree 
and a more conspicuous manner than the patriotic sentiment of any 
other people in the world. In its sphere calculation is lost in sentiment, 
and interest is transmuted into self-sacrifice. All purely personal feeling 
is absorbed in it, Every personal aspiration is satisfied by it. 


As the Hebrew has a name for God which he speaks ‘with his 
soul only,’ so perhaps the Frenchman’s vocabulary lacks a word 
for ‘home’—a defect upon which the Anglo-Saxon delights to 
<dwell—only because he regards it as a thing too sacred to name. 





A FRIEND in Philadelphia sends me these anecdotes :—‘ While 
‘driving through the Park yesterday with the char-d-banc owner, 
we passed a darkey. Mr. M. said the man worked for him, and 
that the other day he said to him: “I suppose you haven't always 
been a free man, Abner?” “No, sah, no; I wasn’t always a free 
man.” ‘ Who owned you?” “I wasn’t owned by no pusson, sah ; 
I jes’ belonged to the estate.” The same Negro, seeing his em- 
ployer manipulating a stencil which marked things with his full 
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name, finally ventured to exclaim : ‘“‘ Edjercation is a great thing, 
sah!”’ The same friend sends me a curious surname ‘collected’ 
in West Virginia—to wit, ‘Mosessmotetherock.’ I repeated the first 
of these anecdotes to a friend in New York this week, and he cap- 
ped it by saying that he has in his office an old colored man who 
bought his freedom shortly before the War and has ever since re- 
gretted it—not because he hasn’t enjoyed being his own master, 
nor because he paid more than the market price for his liberty, but 
because if he had only waited for the Proclamation of Emancipa- 
tion, he would have got himself for nothing. 





‘G. W. S.’ TELLS his readers in the 7rzbune that the author of 
‘Talk and Talkers of the Day,’ in The New Review, is Mr. George 
Russell, a rising journalist, magazinist and politician, who, though 
a member of the great Whig family whose name he bears, and a 
nephew of the Duke of Bedford, is a radical and ‘ one of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s pet boys.’ An article from his pen in The Nineteenth 
Century a few years ago attracted wide attention. Among those 
who read it was his uncle. He was very much struck by it; so 
much s0, it is said, that he wrote to his nephew that such powers 
as it evinced clearly indicated the writer's ability to support himself 
without the allowance he had hitherto received. This was disen- 
genuous, perhaps; but it was a pointed way of showing the Duke’s 
disapproval of the author’s political creed. Mr. Russell was slow 
to adopt his leader’s Home Rule program, but he did so before it 
was too late, and is now as intimate as ever in the Gladstone house- 
hold. This fact lends special interest to his exposition of his 
chief’s powers and peculiarities as a talker. 

No image except that of a torrent can convey the notion of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s conversation—its rapidity, its volume, its splash and dash, its 
frequent beauty, its striking effects, the amount of varied matter which 
it brings with it, the hopelessness of trying to resist it, the unexpected- 
ness of its onrush, the subdued but fertilized condition of the subjected 
area which it leaves behind. The bare mention of a topic in which Mr, 
Gladstone is interested opens the flood-gates and submerges a province. 





THIS is very complimentary, and doubtless very true. But there 
is another side to the shield, and Mr. Russell is not afraid to expose 
it. ‘For conversation, strictly so-called, Mr. Gladstone has no 
taste. He asks questions when he wants information, and an- 
swers them copiously when asked by others. But of give and 
take, of meeting you half-way, and of paying you back in your own 
conversational coin, he has no notion. He discourses, he lectures, 
he harangues.’ This is frank enough, and Mr. Gladstone is not 
fond of criticism; yet there is no sign that he resents the publica- 
tion of the article; or that he is annoyed by his young friend's further 
intimation that he is deficient in the sense of humor. 





I FIND THIS note in Monday’s 7rzbune : 


When you are making a correction it is well to be sure you make it 
correctly. A correspondent of THE CRITIC says that Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne in 1844 wrote a campaign life of Franklin Pierce. THE CRITIC, 
in calling him to order, says: ‘ Hawthorne’s Life of Franklin Pierce was 
written, not ‘‘in 1844,” but in 1853, four years after the author’s expul- 
sion from the Salem Custom House.’ The point is not one’of prime 
historical importance, but the fact is that the life of Pierce was written by 
his college and life-long friend in 1852, when Pierce was a candidate for 
the Presidency; not in 1853, after he had been elected. 

Mr. Irving Browne of Albany writes to me:—‘ “ Jeru-Salem ” is 
wrong in saying that Hawthorne’s Life of Pierce has never been 
included in any edition of his works. It is in the best edition—the 
Boston edition of 1883. You are wrong as to the date of its first 
publication. The preface is dated Aug. 27, 1852, and the pamphlet 
must have appeared early in the fall of that year.’ 





Households of Women 
Fo THE EpiTors oF THE CRITIC : 


The frank criticism and comparison of Miss Wheeler’s article 
in THE CRITIC for August 24 call for a word of comment. After 
stating that a lecturer at Wellesley pronounces the atmosphere 
there distinctly unwholesome, she says that except for its being 
entirely women and a larger household than anywhere else, one 
cannot see that it is more so than Vassar or Smith or Bryn Mawr. 
One would gladly know who the Wellesley lecturer is, and the 
grounds of so surprising a judgment. Certainly the Wellesley 
teachers and the public are not wont to consider the atmosphere 
there unwholesome. Such a statement has never been made about 
Vassar, Smith or Bryn Mawr, and would be distinctly false about 
any one of them, The two exceptions which Miss Wheeler so 
lightly mentions would go far, on her own grounds, to explain a 
possible difference between Wellesley and the other colleges. It is 
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larger, and its faculty is composed exclusively of women. But it is 
impossible to accept as a ground of judgment so nearly anony- 
mous a statement. 

My experience as a student and teacher at Vassar and as a 
teacher at Smith College will not allow me to accept Miss Wheeler’s 
arbitrary distinction between the household and the class-room. 
The college household, like the household of faith, is far more a 
matter of temper than of roofs or even of table-board. At Vassar 
the President and several of the Professors and their families live 
under the same roof, as far as that is concerned, with the students, 
and have from time to time lived at the college table. But with all 
this aside, I cannot consent to have the life there or at Smith Col- 
lege described as conventual. I owe too much to the generous 
human influences emanating from the lives of the Faculty and their 
friends, which I was led to believe that I shared and was not simply 
admitted to as an outsider. There is a community of feeling as 
well as one of outward experience to bind people together. It 
must be remembered, too, that the social life of most students is 
and must be distinctly subordinate. Miss Wheeler would hardly 
maintain, probably, that the best boarding-house of a city or col- 
lege town offered better facilities for a broad and free or, at all 
events, for a healthful social life than a girl’s own home under 
average conditions. And yet my experience, which is that of hun- 
dreds, is that I was able to share very little in the distinctively so- 
cial life of my family or my city while I was a student in college 
or during my preparatory work. 

I wish to add a word of vigorous protest against the use of the 
often quoted dictum of doctors, that the nervous strain of life under 
these conditions is very great, and that the intellectual atmosphere 
is far too intense. Is there any earthly adjustment or human oc- 
cupation that doctors have not pronounced at some time or other a 
great nervous strain, and are there not under all conditions excep- 
tional constitutions that force them to the declaration? In my 
own class at Vassar there was, to set off against our one young 
woman who could not bear the noise of the dining-room, our other 
one who came to us an invalid for the doctor’s treatment and was 
graduated Salutatorian, and who had no trouble with the dining- 
room or the social life, provided she could get to bed at nine 
o'clock. The rest cures are not supported entirely by college- 
graduates, and the health and spirits of girls in college households 
are as good as those of girls who study at home. As a teacher I 
may add my further experience that the breakdown of some stu- 
dents in their second or third year is often due to the strain that they 
undergo before entering college from their inability to protect their 
time sufficiently from social demands. 

Miss Wheeler’s suggestion that the comparative failure to secure 
great teachers in women’s colleges is due to the household system 
may be met by the suggestion that the failure is comparatively 
imaginary. Maria Mitchell, John Raymond, Priscilla Braislin, 
James Orton and Stuart Phelps were great teachers, and their suc- 
cessors are in the colleges for women to-day. Household life did 
not keep Mary Lyon or Miss Brigham out of teaching in schools of 
other than collegiate character. The education of women is not 
yet an old movement. 

The implication that women teachers are drained of their vitality 
by the constant contact with their pupils rendered necessary by 
the household system is pure assumption. It all depends upon the 
woman herself—her tastes, her methods, her ambitions. The inef- 
ficient, the hysterical, the too energetic woman is likely to be over- 
strained, no matter what the conditions. If Vassar, more thana 
mile away from Poughkeepsie, was a convent to its teachers, it 
was because they permitted it. And in most cases, if those who 
look back to it from what seems to be a wider and freer life and 
are inclined to agree that it was conventual, will reflect, they will 
admit that the narrow income incident to family burdens and 
the low spirits resulting from personal anxiety and professional 
ambition were the real causes, and would bring about a like state of 
things almost anywhere. If Smith College, in the heart of North- 
ampton, drains the vitality of its teachers, it is because they do 
not avail themselves of the generous hospitality of the town, and 
resist the thousand gracious influences to varied pleasure and work 
in favor of a short-lived absorption in the thing that happens to 
be nearest them. Under such circumstances a woman may be a 
recluse in a crowded boarding-house, or make the most animated 
home a retreat, and finally break down from social starvation or 
overwork. Students do not demand these sacrifices on their behalf. 
If for no other reason, they know their own interests too well. 

Finally, the remedy which Miss Wheeler proposes does not meet 
the case, except under conditions that would of themselves insure 
the\success of almost any social experiment. She says: ‘ Estab- 
lish\the college in some place where homes may be open to stu- 
dents, with perhaps a cottage or two as provision for special cases ; 
build the gymnasium and see that the physical development is cared 
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for; then draw all together into a broad social life under the lead- 
ership of teachers who know the world of men as well as the world 
of books.’ The word leadership holds the kernel of the whole 
matter, and I am ready to assert that the particular conditions un- 
der which it was exercised would matter little, and that, moreover, 
the practical difficulties attending its maintenance are almost in- 
superable. In other respects, Smith College presents almost ex- 
actly the conditions desired by Miss Wheeler. Last year more 
than half the entering class and about a quarter of the entire Col- 
lege lived in homes in Northampton. But the tendency was not to 
‘scatter,’ as Miss Wheeler puts it, but to gather in those homes 
in as large numbers as possible, and as far as possible to repro- 
duce the conditions of the college households in response to the 
almost uniform needs of student life. It is readily seen that a 
strongly collegiate atmosphere would not be attractive to an unin- 
terested person, and so the houses where half adozen students have 
come to live are speedily known as college boarding-houses and 
left to the patronage of students. It may be objected that there 
should be no ‘strongly collegiate atmosphere.’ I can only assert 
that there is, and that to its inevitableness the clubs and board- 
ing-houses of every college town and city bear witness. There 
are other difficulties attending the entrance of young women into 
eneral society besides their possible scruples of propriety. Any 
ormally organized intercourse brings with it responsibilities and 
duties whose discharge costs time and strength. It is also hard to 
maintain any distinctively home life to share with boarders after 
there are more than two or three. In short, organized college 
society would not be home life, and home life is almost certain to 
disappear when students seek it. This is even more true of the 
social conditions in large cities than in small towns. In the former, 
society is not open to them unless they come with exceptional in- 
troductions. The statements of many students in Boston, New 
York, New Haven and Baltimore make all this emphatic. Miss 
Wheeler’s ideal seems possible of realization in very few small towns, 
where the population is already overwhelmingly feminine and where 
the introduction of two or three hundred women would only in- 
crease the disproportion of the sexes. The outlook for a mature 
young woman who goes well introduced to a foreign university 
town is very different, and seems to be influencing, perhaps un- 
consciously, the demands made upon undergraduate life at home. 
There is the college household for the college girl of the United 
States, there is co-education; but the more acceptable way pro- 
posed by Miss Wheeler seems to be, as far as the desired end is 
concerned, no thoroughfare. 
M. A. JORDAN. 
SMITH COLLEGE, NORTHAMPTON, MASss., 
Sept. 9, 1889. 





Boston Letter 


THERE is a noteworthy revival in the book trade this autumn 
here in Boston, the demand from all parts of the country for sterling 
publications being unusual, and the fact that the quality of the books 
ordered is as marked as the quantity, is a gratifying feature of the 
situation. Publishers feel the public pulse not merely in increased 
sales of books but in the largely augmented number of MSS. offered 
to them. It is too early yet to tell whether these MSS. are merely 
the outburst of a torrent of literary mediocrity, or whether they 
represent an advancing tide of creative art. Even publishers can- 
not tell till the public have tasted and tested the fruits of the new 
productions whether they are of temporary or permanent value. 
And as the great author has to create the taste by which he isto be 
—— time is needed to determine the character and influence 
of his work. 

The great feature of the present literary revival is the interest in 
social science, the relations of labor and capital, of employers and 
employed, of government to the people, and codperation. This 
interest is shown not merely in grave economic works, but in 
romances bearing upon the ideas which they represent. The fabu- 
lous success of ‘ Looking Backward,’ of which 112,000 copies have 
been sold, shows the widespread interest which is felt in those 
aspects of social science which have a distinctly philanthropic ten- 
dency. 

History, too, and biography are attracting fresh and profounder 
interest, the object being not to learn the bare facts of experience, 
but the higher meaning of these facts, and the lives of our states- 
men and authors are read with the view of getting at the key to 
individual and national development. In the historical romances 
the same object is sought, and fiction is permeated with the influence 
of this craving for knowledge of man and of his relations to the 
progress of the world about him. 

Little, Brown & Co. are to publish late in October a choice library 
edition in two volumes of Count Alfred De Vigny’s famous histori- 
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cal romance, ‘Cing-Mars; or, A Conspiracy under Louis XIII.’ trans- 
lated by William Hazlitt. It was: from this stirring romance that 
Bulwer drew much of his material for the drama of Richelieu. It 
is the most noted work of the author, who as member of the French 
Academy had the scholarship necessary for such a production, and 
as a man of genius had the imagination requisite to re-create the 
characters of the period and make them live again in his pictured 
pages. When it is recalled that among these characters are Louis 
XIlI., Richelieu, ‘ His Gray Eminence ’ (Father Joseph), Cinq-Mars, 
De Thou, and Maria of Mantua, the interest of the book will be 
readily appreciated. This romance, which was first published in 
England in 1842, has been for many years out of print. It was in 
one volume, without illustrations, while these volumes include 
thirteen full-page etchings by A. Dawant from designs by Gaujean, 
and numerous smaller illustrations. The head- and tail-pieces in 
the text represent the costumes, weapons, and bric-A-brac of the 
riod. Besides the library edition, which is a choice specimen of 
ook-making, there will be a large-paper edition of two hundred 
copies printed on hand-made paper with Japan proofs of the etch- 
ings. 

Mrs. Margaret Deland's ‘ Florida Days,’ which Little, Brown & 
Co. are to publish the middle of October, has a rare charm of senti- 
ment, and I am not surprised to learn that the first edition is nearly 
all sold. The English market has been bought by the Longmans. 
Mr. Louis K. Harlow’s illustrations admirably reproduce the 
scenes of the narrative, and their mellow and tender beauty are in 
keeping with the delicate fancy of the author. 

It is worthy of note that a large portion of the edition of Wal- 
ton and Cotton’s ‘ re Angler,’ which Little, Brown & Co. are 
to bring out next month in sumptuous style, has been sold in Eng- 
land, where the choicest previous editions of the book have been 
published. Macmillan & Co. are the purchasers. 
edition is an Introduction by James Russell Lowell, which is inter- 
esting from its felicitous analysis of Walton’s genius and its keen 
‘criticisms of the abuses of biography which swamps its subject in 
indiscriminate voluminousness. His hit at personalities is suffi- 
ciently suggestive of the contrast between the present and the past 
to be worth reproducing here :—‘ In these chattering days, when 
nobody who really zs nobody can stir forth without the volunteer 
accompaniment of a brass band, when there is a certificated eye 
at every key-hole, and when the Public Informer has become so 
essential a minister to the general comfort that the world cannot 
go about its business of a morning till its intellectual appetite is 
appeased with the latest doings and sayings of John Doe and 
Richard Roe, there is healing in the gentlemanlike reserves of the 
past, a benign sense of seclusion, a comfort such as loved hands 

ring to fevered brows, in the thought of one who, like Walton, 
has been safe for two hundred years in the impregnable stronghold 
of the grave. The sanctities of 42s life at least cannot be hawked 
about the streets or capitalized in posters as a whet to the latest 
edition of the Peeping Tom.’ 

D. Lothrop Co. will bring out early in October an entertaining 
boy’s book by W. L. Alden, who knows how to write a story which 
is thrilling without being unduly sensational. Another juvenile 
book to be published by this firm is ‘ Naval Cadet Bentley ’ a se- 
quel to ‘ Boy Life in the United States Navy,’ which was favorably 
received on its publication several years ago. In his new bdok the 
author, Rev. H. H. Clark, U. S. N., gives some of the experience of 
his recent trip to South America and Southern Africa. 

Olive Risley Seward’s ‘Around the World Stories,’ giving her 
recollections of noted people and curious places in her tour with 
Secretary Seward, will soon be published by D. Lothrop Co. 

‘Plucky Smalls,’ by Mary Bradford Crowninshield, wife of Com- 
mander Crowninshield, U. S. N., gives the story of a little street 
urchin's adventures on board a training-ship. This book and an- 
other, ‘ Three Little Maids,’ which is to be brought out in an Eng- 
lish edition, are soon to be published by D. Lothrop Co. 

Mr. T. B Aldrich has returned in his usual good spirits from his 
trip to Europe, the real object of which was not the completion of 
a poem, but the celebration in advance of his twin boys’ coming of 
age, which occurs to-morrow. It is hardly necessary to say that 
the boys, who have worked hard and stand high in their class at 

Harvard, enjoyed their outing immensely. After ten days in Lon- 
don, the Aldriches went to Paris where they were much pleased 
with the Exhibition ; then they made a little tour through Switzer- 
land and along the Italian lakes, going to Milan in order to have 
the boys see the Cathedral. They were in Venice four days, and 
afterwards ‘ did’ Turin and the Mont Cenis Tunnel, reaching Liver- 
pool by way of Paris and London. 

Col. Higginson’s ‘ Monarch of Dreams’ has lately appeared in a 
German translation. It had before been translated into French. 

ALEXANDER YOUNG. 


BOSTON, Sept. 16, 1889. 
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IN Mr. Coventry Patmore’s new little volume of collected essays 
we are afresh reminded of the old saying that the best goods are 


wrapped up in the smallest parcels. In this instance, the parcel is 
a very small one, but the contents are choice. They remind us in 
their brevity and simplicity, and moreover in their touch of old- 
fashioned quaintness, of some of those delightful thought-bubbles 
which Bacon threw off from time to time, and which have in them- 
selves a resemblance to those of a still earlier writer and think- 
er, the now almost-forgotten but well-worth-remembering Owen 
Feltham. Of the essays, all of which are reprints—(which of us 
does anything without the intervention of the middleman, in the 
shape of the magazine, or journal, now-a-days ?)—the best to my 
view, are those on ‘ Real Apprehension,’ on ‘ Seers, Thinkers, and 
Talkers,’ and on ‘Poetical Integrity.’ In the first of these Mr. 
Patmore asserts that, ‘ A man may have an immense acquaintance 
with facts: he may have all history and the whole circle of sciences 
on the tip of his tongue : he may be the author of a classical system 
of logic, or may have so cunningly elaborated a false.theory of na- 
ture as to puzzle and infuriate the wisest of men; and yet may not 
really apprehend any part of the truth of life which is properly hu- 
man knowledge.’ On the other hand, ‘Men of vigorous appre- 
hension look at the heavens of truth, as it were, through a powerful 
telescope, and see instantly as realities many living lights which 
are quite invisible to the common eye.’ But contemplation, our 
author goes on to say, ‘is like the photographic plate which finds 
stars that no telescope can discover, by simply setting its passively 
expectant gaze in certain indicated directions so long and steadily 
that telescopically invisible bodies become apparent by accumula- 
tion of impression.’ Needless to say, there are few of us in these 
busy, hurrying times who will ‘set our passively expectant gaze’ 
in any direction, calmly waiting for nothing to become something,— 


‘but I rather feel that Mr. Patmore has hit the nail on the head in 


saying that this is the proper attitude of the contemplative mind ; 
and if we had a few more of such contemplators, the world would 
not be the worse for them. Among the more lively papers are 
criticisms on Shelley, Keats, Crabbe, Rosetti, and notably on that 
mysteriously attractive personality, Arthur Hugh Clough, who 
wrote so little, and died so early, and yet who made so decided a 
mark among his contemporaries. Mr. Patmore, in a few words, 
gives the key to this impression. ‘Those who recognize in the 
“ Bothie” Clough’s almost solitary claim to literary eminence,’ he 
says, ‘must somewhat wonder at the considerable figure he stands 
for in the estimation of the present generation. The fact is that 
Clough, like James Spedding, was personally far more impressive 
than his works ; and the singularly strong effect produced among 
his friends by the extreme simplicity and shy kindliness of his life 
and manners, and the at once repellent and alluring severity of his 
truthfulness, gave his character a consequence beyond that of his 
writings with all who knew him ever so slightly, and the halo of 
his sanctity hangs, through the report of his friends, about all that 
he has done.’ Emerson, also, is the subject of another careful 
study, the result of perusing which is to lead to the conclusion that 
no two men could have been by Nature more opposite than the two 
I have just named. Emerson had no friends, ‘ there was an utter 
absence of “ nonsense” about him, which made it impossible to be 
intimate with him,’ and even his wife, ‘whom he loved in his own 
serene way, seems to have chafed under the impossibility of getting 
within the adamantine sphere of self-consciousness which sur- 
rounded him.’ Nevertheless posterity will read Emerson, and for- 
get Clough. The one brought forth fruit ripe, bountiful, and nat- 
ural—the other had barely begun to unfold the bud ere the de- 
stroyer laid it low. 

Books on sport of every kind are both rife and appropriate at 
this season; and among the best of these I would rank Capt. 
Baden-Powell’s ‘ Pig-Sticking, or Hog-Hunting,’ published by . 
Messrs. Harrison & Sons. The author is already well-known as a 
military authority, but the present would appear to be his first at- 
tempt at another kind of literature than military hand-books, It is 
a highly promising performance. There is a brisk, breezy hearti- 
ness of tone, and an absence of ‘ brag ’ and ‘make-up’ all through, 
which must at once disarm the most caustic detractor from other 
people’s feats of prowess ; while the writer’s evident desire to be 
faithful to truth in his manner of recounting these, and his own 
keen enjoyment in the retfospect of them, make one feel as if 
rather listening to the tale from the lips of some frank narrator, 
than reading what has been penned with care and pains. Here is 
a good description of the wild boar at bay: ‘He stands with feet 
planted wide apart, and head lowered, his tusks clashing together, 
and his restless little blood-shot eyes watching every movement of 
his foes, till the nearer approach of one of them prompts him to 
rush forth and charge with an unexpected vigor and activity—after 
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which he trots back and takes up his position afresh. . . He 
never loses head, or heart ; he throws himself upon the spears time 
after time with reckless gallantry ; and even when being held off 
with a spear run through his body, he will endeavor by working 
himself up the shaft, to get within cutting distance of the horse or 
hunter.’ It sounds cruel work; but we must hope that it is what 
Capt. Powell asserts it to be, ‘admirable training for cavalry offi- 
cers; and certainly the sight of that dauntless courage, and death- 
fury unquenchable, must be one which no one who has ever beheld 
it will readily forget. 

Another pleasant book is Miss Stoddart’s collection of her fath- 
er's ‘Angling Songs,’ together with a memoir of that northern 
Izaak Walton. Thomas Tod Stoddart was a Scotchman among 
Scotchmen, and an angler among anglers. Here is an instance of 
him in both characters. He and another canny Scot had fished 
their way from point to point among the wilds of Ross and In- 
verness, and:at a critical moment their supply of flies fell short. 
Would they give in, and see the fair stream flow past; just ‘in 
trim,’ too, no doubt, and tempting beyond what their eager eyes 
could bear to look upon? Notthey. ‘By means of a few feathers 
from an inn-yard, and some threads of green worsted from a rag- 
ged carpet-edge, they managed to dress up a stock of flies which 
proved irresistible next day with the sea-trout.’ Look into your 
well-stored and cherished fly-book, lovers of the rod, and next time 
you are puzzled which to choose of all the gay collection, think of 
Thomas Stoddart and his ragged carpet-edge, and—try not to envy 
him. Here is another glimpse of the sturdy figure, returning 
from ‘the river side. ‘He was literally clad with salmon, or sea- 
trout: his large hamper was full; and five or six, strapped on his 
rod, were hanging across his shoulder and down his back, the 
ve 5 age streaming down his face and dripping from his beard 
and hair.’ Stoddart’s ‘Angling Songs’ were Fst collected in 1839. 
In general they are very simple, but are redolent of tender, poetic 
feeling. - His intense love of nature, that love which ever seems to 
animate brethern of the ‘gentle craft,’ together with the pictur- 
esque and solitary out-of-door life he mostly led, helped no doubt 
to foster all that was imaginative and musical in his breast. His 
songs and verses are still read and sung in the Border lands among 
which he lived and died. 

But Stoddart was not a Burns. It is high time that we had the 
‘Burns Concordance,’ or to give the book its exact title, the ‘Com- 
plete Word and Phrase Concordance to the Poems and Songs of Rob- 
ert Burns’ which Mr. J. B. Reid, a compatriot, has just produced. 
Such a volume has long been needed, and so far as I can judge 
from a hasty survey (for it is only just come to hand), it is as good 
a thing of the kind as has yet been attempted. All honor to the 
new editor that he has not attempted to ‘improve’ the old author. 
It is a fact that even that most exquisite of love-ditties, ‘ Fare-thee- 
well, my First and Fairest,’ has been ‘improved’! The fingers 
which re-wrote the words should have been chopped off. In the 
present work all the alterations and additions which are embodied 
therein, and explained in the appendix, were made by Burns’s own 
hand, and the book is so arranged that its student can see at a 
glance how the poet rang the changes on any expression that he 
loved. No single phrase, idiom, or word is left to be the slightest 
perplexity to the Sassenach reader; and no lover of poetry through- 
out the English-speaking world need now be deterred from peru- 
sing the six hundred songs and poems penned by the Ayrshire 
ploughman, by the fear lest he should miss their mark. That there 
is a delicacy, a fineness about many of the old Scotch words, akin 
to those of the French language, which no power can translate nor 
interpret, goes without saying to all who are ‘to the manner born,’ 
—but in so far as their exact and precise meaning can be given, 
Mr. Reid gives it. The ‘Concordance’ is sure of a place in every 
well-filled library. 

Sad and pitiful as is the sight of old friends parted by faction, or 
ambition, by family feuds, or by the poisonous whispers of others, 
there is something which is sadder still, and that is to behold two 
men whose names have been associated in our minds for five-and- 
twenty years, who have held on together, side by side, throughout 
the buffeting storms of life till within sight of the smoother waters 
and more peaceful scenes of old age, on a sudden wrenched asun- 
der amid volleys of accusation and recrimination, from a cause 
discreditable in itself, and doubly degrading under certain circum- 
stances, Such a spectacle we are now called upon to behold in 
the severance of that amalgamated authorship endeared to all 
readers of ‘ The Conscript,’ ‘ Waterloo,’ and the ‘ Siege of Phals- 
bourg.’ M.Erckmann and M. Chatrian are to be henceforth to 
as two people. 





They have differed, and they have parted. The 


one thought the other should have made over to him proceeds 
which had been earned by the other’s assistants—the other thought 
otherwise,—(no pun, dear reader) ; and thatis, so far as can be made 
M. Erckmann 


out, the total sum of the whole unfortunate affair. 
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cannot dramatize, although he can write: M. Chatrian accordingly 
understood the dramatisation of their joint productions, assisted 
two Parisians. Nevertheless, M. Erckmann claimed and received 
his share of the profits arising from the production of the various 
pieces for a considerable time, and it was only when these began 
to fall off, that he objected to the ‘ lay-helpers’ receiving their re- 
muneration. Thence sprang the sources of as ugly and petty a 
squabble as has come to light of recent years: and oh, the pity of 
of it! for more delightful, more real, more human, and more per- 
fectly natural and truthful narratives than those dear old Erck- 
mann-Chatrian ones are hardly to be found, In the interests of 
literature will no one persuade the combatants to shake hands—or 
perhaps, as they are natives of the Fatherland, to ‘kiss and be 
friends’? Germans, like Frenchmen, do kiss each other, we 
know. : 


LONDON, August 28, 1889. L. B. WALFORD. 





The Washington Memorial Arch 
WueEN THE CRITIC went to press last week, the fund 
amounted to $50,873.71. From Sept. 11 to Sept. 17, in- 


clusive, it grew to $52,136.46. The week's subscriptions 
were as follows: 


$1000 :—Mrs. M. S. Van Beuren. 

$100 each :—Hon. Hugh. J. Grant ; Lawrence Barrett. 

$40 :—Forty readers of The Commercial Advertiser, $1 each. 
$12.75:—A few employees of Zhe Mazl and Express. 

$5 each :—Harriet Weed Hollister ; Elizabeth Granger Hollister. 





Fenimore Cooper and Last Week’s Storm 
To THE EpiTors oF THE CRITIC: 


Apropos of the Cooper Centenary, and as a postscript to my note 
of last week, I wish to mention two points that seem to me to have 
a timely interest. Every reader of ‘The Water Witch’ recollects 
the mysterious inlet between Shrewsbury River and the Atlantic 
Ocean that figures so largely in that romance. When the ‘ Water 
Witch ’ was first published, this inlet was supposed to be an inven- 
tion of Cooper’s, but it was discovered that such an inlet had at 
one time existed, and had been closed by sand in one of the violent 
storms that visit our coast. During the storm of last week, this 
inlet was reopened, and hence, should ‘ The Water Witch’ come to 
our waters now, the mystic lady in her mantle of green might 
again flit in the shadows of the night through her ancient channel. 
Is it too much to look upon this restoration of an old water-course 
at this anniversary as a tribute by Nature to the memory of the 
man that loved her so well? The other point to which I wish to 
call attention is probably the little known fact that one of Cooper’s 
novels— Mercedes of Castile ’—is a Columbus story. The hero of 
that romance accompanies Columbus on his voyage, and a large 
part of the book consists of descriptions of the voyage and of the 
discoveries. Inasmuch as we are about to celebrate the four-hun- 
dreth anniversary of this voyage, it would be a timely thing to 
revive this book. Young readers, I am sure, would find it very 
entertaining. 


NEw YORK, September 17, 1889. O. B. BUNCE. 


What Did Mr. Gladstone Mean ? 


(The New York Times] 

Mr. GLADSTONE in his old age often exhibits the capacity 
noted by Macaulay of Mr. Gladstone in his youth. He has still a 
great command of sonorous but somewhat vague verbiage. No- 
body can say a thing more plainly and forcibly, and on the other 
hand nobody can use language of which the meaning is suscepti- 
ble of more various interpretations. This was the case 
with his reference to this country in his speech in Paris on Saturday 
[Sept. 7]. What he said about France was perfectly explicit, but 
what he meant by what he said about this country is not at all 
clear. What he said was: ‘I wish to recognize America’s right to 
be considered, prospectively at least, and even now to some extent, 
the great organ of the powerful English tongue.’ . The 
language is really the only thing we have in common, the language 
and the literature that was embodied in it before the English emi- 
gration to America began. Perhaps it was this fact that the ven- 
erable orator meant to emphasize in admitting our right to be 
considered. the ‘organ of the English tongue.’ That is in any 
case a difficult phrase. If it can be properly applied to any 
national expression, it is to national literature, though even that 
would be putting the cart before the horse. Language can 
much more truly be said to be the organ of literature than literature 
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of language. 

American can accept his compliment, however much he would like 

to do so. Of course, we all believe in American literature ‘ pros- 

pectively,’ but that it furnishes at present the most noteworthy em- 

loyment of the English language is distinctly untrue. America, 

y the way, either is or is not the — organ of the English 
0 


If that is what Mr, Gladstone meant, no educated 


tongue. It cannot be the great organ of it ‘ to some extent,’ as Mr. 
Gladstone declares in his zeal for qualification. _ To take only 
books produced during the present century, any reading American 
has but to look at his own book-shelves to see how far the note- 
worthy English books outnumber the noteworthy American books. 
That the balance may shift before the.century is completed is pos- 
sible, of course, but it is hardly likely, and at any rate it has not 
shifted thus far. Any careful American writer would dislike to be 
detected in an ‘Americanism.’ When we are recognized as ‘the 
great organ of the powerful English tongue’ this will be changed, 
and we shall have writers reproached by verbal critics for falling 
into Anglicisms—a procedure which, were it undertaken now, 
would doubtless plunge the London Z?mes into mourning and 
. <ause the shutters to be put up in front of the office of The Saturday 
Review. Perhaps this is not what Mr. Gladstone had in mind, but 
af he did not his utterance is left more Orphic than ever. ; 





To Oliver Wendell Holmes 


[Boston Commercial Bulletin] 
DEAR poet of our youthful days, 
Thy flowing verse, thy graceful lays, 
So musical in rounded rhyme, 
They charm us still in manhood’s time ; 
For, though our locks be tinged with frost, 
None of thy magic power is lost. 
With retrospective glance, the sight 
Looks back to years when hearts were light, 
To schoolboy days dear memory glides, 
When rang thy grand ‘ Old Ironsides’ 
From tongues whose patriotic fire 
Woke at the fervor of thy lyre. 
‘ The Spectre Pig,’ the stranger tall, 
Who stalked unbid to Commons hall, 
“ My Aunt,’ unmarried and alone, 
The giants and the pudding stone: 
And how in merry measure ran 
‘ The Ballad of the Oysterman.’ 
Now discord grates on nerve and ear; 
“ The Music Grinders’ still are here, 
But yield to laughter loud and long, 
That greets the tramping ‘ Treadmill Song,’ 
Thy wit and humor’s rattling pace 
Told ‘ How the Old Horse Won the Race.’ 
Who'll e’er forget that’s read it, pray, 
« The Story of the One Horse Shay ?’ 
From gay to graver, glorious verse, 
Floats forth ‘The Chambered Nautilus,’ 
With memory’s tear each cheek is wet, 
And thoughts of sadness or regret 
Mingle with jests o’er sparkling wine, 
When meet the ‘ Class of Twenty-nine,’ 
(The few that time has spared) and poise 
Their glasses to this toast—‘ The Boys.” 
What though the fourscore years have flown ! 
Thy sway, dear ‘ Autocrat,’ we own ; 
Thy torch, triumphant, still shall burn, 
Though Death thy life’s ‘ Last Leaf’ may turn. 
May many ‘ Hundred Days’ go past 
Ere comes the one thou countest last. 





Vandalism in Shakspeare’s Church 
{William Winter, in The New York Tribune) = 


LITTLE by little the face of things is changing everywhere, and 
old Stratford does not escape this law of change. At the Shak- 
s ie penenes you will no longer meet those gentle and amia- 
ble ladies—so quaint, so characteristic, so consonant with the 

lace!—Miss Marie Chataway and Miss Caroline Chataway. The 

ormer of these was the official custodian of the cottage, and the 
latter assisted her in the work of its exposition. They have just re- 
tired, after seventeen years of service, and now—being too infirm for 
the active and incessant duty that was required of them—they dwell 
quietly in a little house on the Warwick Road, where their old friends 
are welcome, and where venerable and honored age will henceforth 
‘keep the flame from wasting by repose.’ The new custodian 
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of the birthplace is Mr. Joseph Skipsey, of Newcastle, the miner 
poet, for Mr. Skipsey was trained in the mines of Northumberland, 
was long a laborer there, and his muse sings in the simple accent 
of nature and not in the scholar’s style. You know him, doubtless, 
as the author of an essay on Burns and of various other essays and 
miscellaneous writings. _A new edition of his poems, under the 
title of ‘Carols, Songs and Ballads,’ has just been published in 
London, by Walter Scott, and that book will be found very inter- 
esting by those who enjoy the study of original character and of 
rhythmical experience that does not savor of the poetical school. 
Mr. Skipsey is an elderly man, with grizzled hair, bright eyes, and a 
benign and cordial manner... He spoke to me with much anima- 
tion about American poets, and especially about Richard Henry 
Stoddard, in whose rare and fine genius he manifested a thoughtful 
and, to me, most gratifying interest ; for Stoddard has done much 
more for American literature than most of the writers of the pres- 
ent period appear to-know. Mr. Skipsey is assisted at the Shak- 
speare cottage by his wife. The visitor no longer hears that earn- 
est, formal, characteristic recital, descriptive of the house, that was 
given daily, and repeatedly, for so many years, by Miss Caroline 
Chataway—that delightful allusion to ‘ the mighty dome’ that was 
the ‘fit place for the mighty brain’—but, doubtless, in time, Mr. 
and Mrs. Skipsey will frame a narrative of suitable quaintness. 
The cottage acquires new treasures from time to time—mainly in 
the library, which is kept in perfect order by Mr. Richard Savage, 
an ideal antiquarian. This gentleman even collects and preserves 
the bits of the stone floor of the Shakspeare room, that become de- 
tached by age. He showed me a finely carved goblet, the, work of 
Marshall, the French wood-carver of Stratford, deceased last year, 
made from the wood of the original Shakspeare mulberry tree, 
planted by the hands of the poet and cut down by the Rev. Mr. 
Gastrell in the last century. It is an authentic relic. Marshall 
was well known to me, and we had many talks about the antiqui- 
ties of the town. He rests now in an unmarked grave, in Trinity 
churchyard, close to the bank of the Avon—at the foot of the grave 
of Mary Pickering; by which token the future pilgrim may know 
the spot.: 

And here I come upon a painful subject. Tokens of recognition 
will more and more be needed in this churchyard, and likewise im 
this church, if the work of ‘improvement’ begun some time ago by 
the present vicar, the Rev. George Arbuthnot, is allowed to be 
carried much further. Mr. Arbuthnot is a High-Churchman. He 
cares not at all for Shakspeare, except for the money that can be 
gathered in his name. He is a man of narrow mind, obstinate 
will and fractious disposition. He was appointed to the living by 
Lord Sackville. Since he came into Stratford he has been the 
fruitful cause of trouble. His proceedings at the Shakspeare 
church have been simply those of a Vandal. His work has been 
done, as a matter of course, in the name of ‘ Restoration.’ Trinit 
Church needed to be repaired; but it did not need to be changed. 
To change it was to spoil it. The point of discord lay just here. 
The Rev. Mr. Arbuthnot valued the venerable building as a church. 
The rest of the world valued it as a relic. Mr. Arbuthnot is fond 
of ecclesiastical processions; he likes to array himself in full can- 
onicals and to walk up anddown. Other people do not care nearly 
so much for this imposing pageant as they do for the shrine of 
Shakspeare’s dust. It was the general wish that the outside of the 
church might be repaired—in such a manner as to arrest the prog- 
ress of decay. It was felt that the inside should be left alone. 
Mr. Arbuthnot began by tearing out the galleries. These galleries 
were, probably, as old as the present century. They were not in 
the church in Shakspeare’s time, but other galleries were in it 
then, and galleries have always been in it. The old oak pews were 
then torn out and were replaced by others of a modern style. The 
stone pulpit was removed, and was sold to the town for one pound. 
The organ was taken from its place in the north transept and a 
new organ, of huge dimensions and ornate character, now rears 
itself, in an unfinished condition, above the arch between the nave 
and the chancel—dwarfing that arch, and greatly heightening the 
spick-and-span modern effect of the refurbished interior. Many 
mural tablets were taken down and are now huddled together 
in the south transept, which is used as a vestry, or at the foot of 
the High Altar. A wooden floor was laid—probably temporary. 
(The original floor of Stratford Church, which has long been cov- 
ered, is a mass of gravestones; for the church is built on arches 
and there are vaults beneath the whole extent of the structure.) 
The Hart tablet, commemorative of Shakspeare’s second cousins, 
descendants of his sister Joan, was removed from the chureh wall 
and placed as a sort of curbstone at the margin of one of the 
churchyard paths; but this, in a much injured tondition, has been 
restored to its place, in deference to an irresistible public demand. 

The priests’ desks, of carved oak, have disappeared. A stained 
window in the south clerestory, commemorative of a former vicar, 
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is gone. New paths have been made in the churchyard, involving 
the displacement not only of many old gravestones, but of human 
remains—all this by a clergyman who announces periodically that 
he believes in ‘ the resurrection of the body.’ This violation of the 
churchyard was perhaps the worst of all the wrongs that Mr. 
Arbuthnot has committed or sanctioned. In former days that 
place had the impressive look of venerable antiquity which comes 
of a certain ‘sweet disorder.’ That aspect has disappeared, and in 
its place you now find the snug appearance of a bowling-green. 
Most of the mounds have been levelled, and in that way many of 
the graves have been obliterated; while the straightened grave- 
stones stand errect on this well-kept lawn like so many startled ex- 
clamation marks. Some sort of notice was indeed given that this 
‘improvement’ would be made, but in the main it passed unknown 
or unheeded. The deplorable result may be indicated in a single 
case. Soon after the unmarked and unclaimed mounds had been 
levelled and sodded a poor woman was observed to be wandering 
in the churchyard and bitterly weeping ; and when questioned about 
her trouble she said that her child had been buried there, but that 
now she could not find its grave. Surely a man capable of work- 
ing such gross injustice and causing such bitter grief as are indi- 
cated here must grievously lack the finer sensibilities of humanity 
and be out of place in a Christian pulpit. The latest manifestation 
of the Rev. Mr. Arbuthnot’s enterprise is his proposition to erecta 
reredos in the chancel of Trinity, where Shakspeare lies buried. He 
has been heard to declare that the old monuments in that chancel 
dwarf the altar and ought to be removed. One of those monuments 
is the tomb of Shakspeare’s friend John-a-Combe. The proposed 
reredos, if erected, will certainly obscure the beautiful east window 
of the church. In a word, if things continue to go as for some time 
they have been going the church of Shakspeare’s tomb will be com- 
pletely modernized, and its value and interest, as a piece of storied 
antiquity, precious to all the world, will in a great measure be de- 
stroyed. It is bad enough that a man so paltry as the Rev. Mr. 
Arbuthnot should, under any circumstances, be permitted to pipe 
his platitudes over the ashes of Shakspeare. This is the same man 
who gave permission that the tomb of the poet might be opened— 
and opened it would have been but that a burst of public indigna- 
tion compelled the vicar to withdraw his rash and impious consent. 
Who then is this little priest, that he should be allowed, merely 
that he may please his taste for ridiculous high-church ceremonials, 
to outrage the feelings of intellectual people throughout the world ? 
And is there no authority in this much-governed land, that can 
reach him and arrest his career of abuse ? ; 
When Washington Irving visited Stratford and lodged at the now 
famous Red Horse Hotel, the ‘ pretty chambermaid’ to whom he 
alludes in his lovely Sketch-book was Sally Garner—then in fact a 
middle-aged woman and plain rather than pretty. The head-waiter 
was William Webb. Both these persons lived to an advanced age, 
and when they passed away, both, I believe, were buried in Strat- 
ford churchyard. Webb certainly was. Sally Garner was retired 
on a pension by the late Mr. Gardiner, former proprietor of the Red 
Horse, now owned by William Gardiner Colbourne, late Mayor of 
Stratford. Webb had been a waiter at the Red Horse for sixty 
ears, and he was esteemed by all who knew him. The graves of 
illiam Webb and Sally Garner remained unmarked, and these 
must have been among the many that were levelled and obliterated 
in the ancient churchyard on the banks of Avon. A few of the older 
residents of Stratford might perhaps be able to indicate their situa- 
tion, but practically these relics of the past are gone—and with them 
of course vanishes an element of valuable interest to the annual 
multitudes of Shakspearean pilgrims upon whom the prosperity of 
Stratford is so largely dependent. 


STRATFORD-UPON-AVON, July 15, 1889. 


Woman’s Wit 
[The Scots Observer) 

‘You hear occasionally,’ said Mumphius, ‘of a witty woman as 
you hear of a ghost, or a respectable politician, but did you ever 
meet one?’ 

‘ My way of life is modest and domestic,’ said the Pedant (who 
chiefly moves in Kensington circles), ‘and I confess that I never 
even Aeard among my contemporaries of a witty woman. But I 
* lady who makes puns in several languages, living and 

ead. 
‘ Disgraceful result of an impossible education,’ snorted the Ger- 
man, ‘In the Fatherland P 

‘In the Fatherland you treat woman as a butt for sentiment till 
you marry her, and ¢hen you make her a kitchen-maid. Certainly 

never heard of a witty German lady.’ 

‘Nor did I,’ answered Mumphius, with his usual fairness, ‘and 
I never hope to. The women of France,’—but it is unnecessary 
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and would be improper, to report what Mumphius said about ¢hem. 

‘In England,’ he went on, after relieving his feelings, ‘in Eng- 
land, and of course in Scotland, I rather expect your women to 
possess Humor than a quality so alien and hostile to your race as 
Wit. Now tell me, do you find it so?’ 

The Pedant hesitated. ‘I read lately,’ he said, at last, ‘that 
when Home Influences, Religion, and Prudence have failed with a. 
woman, her sense of Humor often keeps her straight. Our women 
are usually straight. Therefore, perhaps, they have a sense of 
Humor.’ 

‘Perhaps,’ said Mumphius, ‘ but did a woman say that thing yow 
quoted about Humor being a substitute, in woman, for morality 
and religion ?” 

‘Then it was Oscar ——.’ 

‘No, it wasn’t; it was a man named Kipling, ina book of short. 
stories.’ 

‘What did he mean by it ?’ 

‘I have been wondering ever since,’ said the Pedant. 

“Yet women do see something to laugh at when they talk 
among themselves,’ muttered Mumphius musingly. ‘What is the: 
joke, 1 wonder ? 

‘Generally,’ suggested the Pedant, ‘I have noticed that the joke 
is connected with dress. A lady going to a country house lost her 
Body. It was afterwards found pinned to her Skirt. A lady 
wearing a tulle ruch wore also a bonnet instead of a hat, or a hat 
instead of a bonnet. They put it at a vast length, but that 1s 
commonly the humor of it.’ 

‘I have never known but one woman,’ said Mumphius, gloomily, 
‘who could tell you a good story,—and she,’ he added, ‘told too 
many,—and too good.’ 

‘Her name! her address!’ cried the Pedant; but the great 
German shook his head. ‘Married!’ he said, and sighed, them 
buried his countenance in the famous pewter which the Pedant 
won for boxing in the Teddy Hall Scratch Tours. 

‘But they tell each other and ws, if we listen, endless anecdotes. 
in which there is a jingle of detail and an invisible point. Extraor- 
dinary creatures! nothing escapes them, and they let you escape 
nothing, except the joke. ‘“ Where does the joke come in,” I used 
to say when first I visited England, but now I smile and smile. To 
hear a clever woman narrate an incident of no importance is like 
reading a novel of Mrs. ——’ 

‘Hush!’ cried the Pedant. 
take into your lips.’ 

‘No, you don’t. I was not going to say Mrs. ——.’ 

‘Never mind, go on. Have you never observed any humor im 
our lady authors,—bar one, of course,’ and the Pedant glanced at 
the portrait of Miss Austen. 

‘Even she isa little ong-whzleish,’ said Mumphius, idiomatically. 
‘But there are gleams in Miss Broughton ; plenty of gleams.’ 

. ‘I should rather think so,’ said the Pedant. ‘Do you remember 
the vulgar cousins in ‘ Joan,’ and the family of pugs, and the ignoble 
lay of Mr. Lobster, and the scene at Family Prayers ?’ 

«J remember,’ said Mumphius, grinning pleasantly ; ‘and there 
is a joke in Miss Yonge—somewhere. I have also known Miss- 
Braddon really humorous, in spite of a legion of prigs who condemn 
that beneficient talent.’ 

‘George Eliot ?’ 

‘Not now! she was humorous when 7he Spectator was Liberal = 
Hesterne ros@\’ 

‘Then look at George Sand, she had about as much humor 
as ——’ 

‘ Never!’ cried the Pedant, stopping the mouth of Mumphius 
with a cigar; ‘you are always running down that admirable lady. 
You shan’t do it here!’ 

‘I beg your pardon,’ said Mumphius, ‘I didn’t know there was 
anything ——’ . : 

‘ There isn’t anything, but you Germans have no chivalry.’ 

‘Well, I was going to say Ouida,’ said Mumphius. ‘ But the 
truth is, that woman is too concentrated to be humorous. She only 
sees one side of a thing at once. She does not perceive the con- 
trasts of things, and the contradictions except in costume. Henee 
no woman was ever a metaphysician.’ 

‘I wish you were right,’ said the Pedant, as a huge packet was- 
brought to him in an envelope. ‘This lady is corresponding with 
me on the Spiritual Aspects of Evolution.’ 

‘Great heavens,’ said Mumphius, ‘ does she mistake you for 2 
metaphysician. Perhaps se is a humorist.’ 

‘She is fifty if she is a day,’ said the Pedant. 

‘Then she is a Countess; I see a griffin on the seal,’ said Mum- 
phius ; and, if silence and blushes imply consent, the Pedant ple@ 
guilty. 


‘J know what name you are about to 
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WHAT DuMAS DOES FOR HIS READERS.—He gives courage 
and life to old age, he charms the. half-conscious mostalgée, the 
Heimweh, of childhood. We are all homesick, in the dark days 
and black towns, for the land of blue skies and brave adventures in 
forests, and in lonely inns, on the battlefield, in the prison, on the 
desert isle. And then Dumas comes, and like Argive Helen, in 
Homer, he casts a drug into the wine, the drug nepenthe, ‘ that puts 
all evil out of mind.’ Does anyone suppose that when George Sand 
was old and tired and near her death, she would have found this 
anodyne, and this stimulant, in the novels of M. Tolstoi, M. Dostoy- 
effsky, M. Zola, of any of the ‘scientific’ observers whom we are 
actually requested to hail as the masters of a new art, the art of the 
Pwo 4 Would they make her laugh, as Chicot does ; make her 
forget, like Porthos, Athos, and Aramis; take her away from the 
heavy, familiar time, as the enchanter Dumas takes us? No, let it 
be enough for these new authors to be industrious, keen, accurate, 
précteux, pitiful, charitable, veracious; but give us high spirits now 
and then, a light heart, a sharp sword, a fair wench, a good horse, 
or even that old Gascon rouncy of D’Artagan’s. Like the good 
Lord James Douglas, we had liefer hear the lark sing over moor 
and down, with Chicot, than listen to the starved-mouse squeak in 
the douge of Thérése Raquin, with M. Zola. Not that there is not 
a place and an hour for him, and others like him, but they are not, 
if you please, to have the whole world to themselves, and all the 
time, and all the praise ; they are not to turn the world into a dis- 
secting-room, time into tedium, and the laurels of Scott and Dumas 
into crowns of nettles.— Andrew Lang, in Scribner's. 





“WHO ARE THE GREAT POETS ?—I think it indisputable that 
the Hebrew poets have a firmer hold on life than the Greek poets 
have; hence that it is to the Hebrew poets that we are to turn 
first for solace, for support, for ‘ self-preservation’ ‘against the 
wreckful siege of battering days.’ While by no, means denying 
that in the poetry of the Old Testament, as in other great poetry, 
there is a commingling of much that is not poetry, I affirm that 
the undercurrent of great song is there, unfailing, and stronger 
than it is elsewhere to be found. From one point of view we do 
the Greek poets injustice by comparing them with the Hebrew 

oets through the medium of translations; for not only does the 

ebrew expression lend itself more readily to translation, but 
rarely may we meet with such prodigies of reproduction as Tyn- 
dale and other translators of the English Bible. Westcott, in his 
‘History,’ says of Tyndale: ‘ He felt, by a happy instinct, the po- 
tential affinity between Hebrew and English idioms.’ This obser- 
vation, besides honoring Tyndale’s genius, points to one of the 
sources of the Hebrew poet’s advantage over the Greek poet when 
read in our own language. From another point of view, the use 
of translations is no more than fair; for it discloses a most impor- 
tant fact, vzz., that, allowance being made for inferior translation, 
the ancient Hebrew poetry is the only pure poetry, the only poetry 
that is poetry through and through, the only poetry that holds its 
virtue against the sapping accents of a stranger-tongue. This fact 
of itself would seem to be sufficient to warrant the statement that 
the highest poetry is to be found, not in the adorable Homer, 


magnificent witness that he was to the truths of nature and of 


man, but in the Book of Job.—/. V. Cheney, in The Overland. 





TENNYSON THE VICTORIAN CLASSIC.—In Lord Tennyson’s case 
there has been a distinct tendency of recent years to underrate the 
value of his substance to the greater aggrandizement of his form. 
Now, undoubtedly, itis the perfection of his language-which consti- 
tutes his highest claim to distinction. In Lord Tennyson there is all 
the simplicity that comes from perfection of poetic form. He is the 
Andrea del Sarto of poetry: ‘all is placid and perfect in his art.’ 
And herein is the justification for the prediction that Lord Tenny- 
son will hereafter live as the one great poet of the Victorian era. 
In an age when the English language is on the one hand permeat- 
ing the globe, and on the other being corrupted and vulgarized by 
that extension at every turn, the Poet Laureate has cultivated the 
purity of diction, the correctness of metre, the limpidity of verse, 
which characterize the Classics of the World. But, as we have 
said, Lord Tennyson has done more than this. He has been the 
poet of the Victorian era in his matter, as well as a Victorian classic 
in his manner. To how many ardent spirits wherever the English 
language is read, has not the first ‘ Locksley Hall’ been the gospel 
of buoyant progress! And, though in the sequel to that poem he 
has sided with the dismal army of Croakers, he has at any rate 
kept in touch—in his stirring songs on the navy and the colonies 
—with the spirit of federal expansion which marks the later period 
of the Victorian era. In the sphere of speculation, later times have 
arrived perhaps at other modes, and by ‘advanced’ thinkers of 
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to-day Lord Tennyson is voted shallow and unsatisfying. But it 


was not always so. What his influence was in the intellectual 
uprising of forty years ago—‘when the old lightships had 
broken from their moorings ’—has been admirably describe oy one 
of the greatest of his admirers. ‘The best and bravest of 
my own contemporaries,’ says Mr. Froude, ‘determined to have 
done with insincerity, to find ground under their feet, to let the 
uncertain remain uncertain, but to learn how much and what we 
could honestly regard as true, and believe and live by it. Ten- 
nyson became the voice of this feeling in poetry; Carlyle in what 
was called prose. Tennyson's poems, the group of poems which 
closed with “In Memoriam,” became to many of us what the 
“Christian Year’ was to orthodox Churchmen. We read them, 
and they become part of our minds, the expression in exquisite 
language of the feelings which were working in ourselves.’ Such 
has been the service to his generation of the veteran Poet-Laureate. 
—The Pail Mall Gazette. 





How ‘LIGHTNING’ SKETCHES ARE MADE.—In the illustra- 
tion of his lectures by the drawing of rapid caricatures on the stage, 
Mr. Nast is said to resort to one of those helpful, though by no 
means illegitimate, tricks which every artist who attempts this sort 
of ‘lightning ’ sketch business before audiences finds it necessary to 
make use of No man, however practical and expert, can be suffi- 
ciently sure of his nerve and skill under such circumstances to rely 
wholly upon them, and thus he is compelled to resort to some little 
harmless deception. The important lines in cartoons so executed 
Mr. Nast has pricked out beforehand with pin holes invisible to 
the spectators, and by these his chalk is guided. Others lightly 
sketch their outlines with a solution of gum arabic, which is made 
visible to the artist by the reflection of the glare of the footlights. 
The most common way, however, is to do the tracing with a mix- 
ture of soapsuds and Canada balsam, with a drop or two of some 
fixed oil. This leaves an invisible but sticky line. When the art- 
ist goes to work before the audience he holds in his hand a rag on 
which crayon dust has been rubbed. This dust catches on the 
outline and really makes the mark that is apparently produced 
by the stick of crayon held in the fingers.—New Orleans Picayune. 





Notes 

Mr. CHAUNCEY M. DEPEw has won renown in many and diver- 
gent fields. He is the President of the most powerful railroad cor- 
poration in the United States, President of the most influential club, 
and President of the Alumni Association of one of the two oldest 
and largest colleges ; he is the most popular orator and after-dinner 
speaker in America, and personally one of the most popular of men, 
and his possibilities as a politician were demonstrated at the last 
Republican National Convention, where he headed the delega- 
tion from the Empire State and received nearly a hundred votes on 
the first ballot for the Presidency. As an author, however, he has 
not hitherto been known. Special interest attaches, therefore, to 
the announcement that Messrs. Cassell & Co. will shortly publish a 
portly volume containing the ‘ Orations and After-Dinner Speeches 
of Chauncey M. Depew.’ The work will not be absolutely compre- 
hensive, but will include all the more important speeches and ad- 
dresses delivered by Mr. Depew during the past twenty years. The 
range of topics is very great, covering politics, history, literature, 
education, law, medicine, railroading, etc. Notable among the 
contents of the volume will be the recent Washington Centennial 
oration, and the orations delivered at the unveiling of the Bartholdi 
Statue of Liberty in 1886, and before the Union League Club of 
Chicago in 1880. One of the briefest—and one of the best—of the 
speeches is that in which Mr. Depew withdrew from the Presidential 
race last fall. It is believed that the publication of the ‘ Orations and 
After-Dinner Speeches’ will strengthen and extend theauthor’s fame, 

—Prof. J. A. Harrison of Washington and Lee University, au- 
thor of ‘ The Story of Greece,’ the initial volume in the Story of the 
Nations Series, as well as of various other valuable books, is pre- 
paring for The Chautaugquan a series of seven papers on ‘ The 
Art and Archeology of Ancient-Rome and Modern Italy.’ The 
Chautauguan will hereafter be issued every month instead of ten 
times a year, and its size and appearance will be changed. 


—Roman Ivanovitch Zubof, the translator of Lermontoff's ‘A 
Hero of Our Times ’ (Ward & Downey), has written a three-volume 
novel dealing with artistic life in London and political life in Lon- 
don and Dublin. Mr. Zubof is connected with the family of the 
Counts Zubof; his father was at one time Commissariat General of 
Northern Russia, and his maternal uncle, Baron Lipmann, is one of 
the Imperial Censors. He has been studying for the past five 
years at Trinity College, Dublin, and has a wide acquaintance with 
the best society in London. Mr. Zubof is spending a few months in 
this country. 
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—Harper & Bros. will publish next week as the fiftieth volume 
in their series of English Classics the ‘ Select Poems of William 
Wordsworth,’ edited, with notes, by Dr. William J. Rolfe, and ac- 
companied by a map of ‘ Wordsworthshire’ and illustrations of its 
scenery by E. A. Abbey, Alfred Parsons, and others. ‘Will Carle- 
ton’s ‘City Legends,’ with nineteen illustrations, will appear at the 
same time. A new volume in Col. Thomas W. Knox’s popular 
series of juvenile adventure is also announced—‘ The Boy Travel- 
lers in Mexico.’ Other immediately forthcoming publications from 
the same press are Theo. Child’s ‘Summer Holidays: Travelling 
Notes in Europe,’ and Lafcadio Hearn’s ‘Chita: A Story of Last 
Island.’ 


—Robert Louis Stevenson, who is cruising among the South Sea 
Islands in a trading schooner, sent the last instalment of ‘The 
Master of Ballantrae’ from Honolulu before starting on his long 
voyage. It will appear in the October Scrzbner's, and is said to be 
an intensely dramatic conclusion to the romance. This story will 
soon be published by the Scribners in book form, with Hole’s illus- 
trations. 


—Miss Juliet Corson has become the editor of 7he Household 
Monthly and proposes to put new life into its veins. She has 
gathered a number of bright writers about her, and the October 
issue, the first under her editorship, will have articles from Miss 
Mary E. Wilkins, Eliza Putnam Heaton, Tillie May Forney, 
Catherine Owen, Mrs. Julia Keese Colles, and Laura B. Starr (the 
whilom editor of Dorcas). Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford promises 
a story for the next issue, and a children’s story by Miss Corson is 
to be illustrated by Gertrude Colles. 

—The private ‘letters home’ from Japan, written about two 
years ago by Mr. John La Farge, have been revised and expanded 
into a series covering the landscape, art, architecture, life and re- 
ligion of Japan, for which Mr. La Farge has made a great number 
of illustrations, and these papers are to be a feature of The Century 
during the coming year. 

—The leading article in Scrzbner’s for October will be a descrip- 
tion by Joseph Thomson of his perilous journey in 1883 across 
Massai-land. Prof. N. S. Shaler of Harvard will make in the same 
magazine some very practical suggestions on the subject of the 
improvement of the common roadways of the United States. 
Donald G. Mitchell, author of ‘The Reveries of a Bachelor,’ will 
contribute dn ‘end paper ’—‘A Scattering Shot at Some Ruralities’ 
—on the decay of New England farm and village life. Lieut. W. 
S. Hughes, U.S. N., who has recently sailed on the Galena for 
Hayti, will write of ‘Electricity in Naval Warfare,’ and Lieut. 
John Millis, U. S. A., of ‘The Application of Electricity to Land 
Warfare.’ 

—Prof. Fisher of Yale will contribute to The Century during 
the coming year a series of papers on ‘ The Nature and Method of 
Revelation.’ Among the popular scientific articles to be published 
in the magazine during the year will be reports, by Prof. Holden, of 
the latest studies and discoveries made at the Lick Observatory in 
California. Prof. Putnam of Harvard has written a series of papers 
on ‘Prehistoric America,’ in which he will give the result * his 
own explorations of caves, burial-places, village-sites, etc. A de- 
tailed account of the strange earthwork known as the Serpent 
Mound of Adams County, Ohio, will be printed, and the illustra- 
tions of some of the papers will include a number of terra-cotta 
figures of men and women in a style of modelling heretofore un- 
known in American prehistoric art. 

—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. publish to-day a new edition of Bel- 
lamy’s ‘ Looking Backward: 2000-1887,’ from new plates; ‘ Six 
Portraits’ (Luca Della Robbia, Correggio, William Blake, Corot 
George Fuller, and Winslow Homer), by M. G. Van Rensselaer, 
author of ‘ Henry Hobson Richardson and his Works,’ ‘ American 
Etchers,’ etc.; ‘The Heritage of Dedlow Marsh, and Other Tales,’ 
by Bret Harte, the ‘others’ being ‘A Knight-Errant of the Foot- 
Hills,’ ‘ A Secret of Telegraph Hill,’ and ‘Captain Jim’s Friend’ ; 
‘Character and Comment,’ selected from the novels of W. D. 
Howells, by Minnie Macoun ; ‘ Our Cats and All About Them,’ by 
Harrison Weir, with portrait, and many illustrations by the author ; 
‘On the Functions of the Nose,’ by Greville Macdonald, M.D., 
Physician to the Throat Hospital, London—a son of George Mac- 
Donald, the popular novelist; ‘Gudrun,’ a medizval epic, trans- 
lated from the Middle High German by Mary Pickering Nichols ; 

and six Calendar Books, selected from the Writings of Emerson, 
Hawthorne, Holmes, Longfellow, Lowell, and Whittier, for every 
day of the year. 

—A complete account of ‘The Military Bands of the United 
States,’ with ten illustrations, will appear in Harper's Weekly to 
be published Sept. 25. One of the pictures, by T. de Thulstrup, 
represents the Seventh Regiment Band on the march. The Bazar 
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to be published Sept 27 will have a front-page illustration of autumn 
wedding toillettes, an editorial upon ‘Wedding Bells,’ and a story 
of courtship ending happily in marriage—‘ Femmes en Espagne,” 
—by Amelia E. Barr. _ Margaret E. Sangster will contribute to the 
number of Harfer’s Young People to be published Sept. 24 a 
paper upon ‘Girls and Business,’ and the same number will con- 
tain a story by William McKendree Bangs. 

—Geo. Routledge & Sons announce for early publication Daudet’s 
‘Jack,’ translated by Laura Ensor, with illustrations by Myrback ; 
‘ The Book of Games,’ by Kate Greenaway, with colored illustra- 
tions printed by Edmund Evans; ‘ Kate Greenaway’s Al manac 
for 1890,’ ‘ Foggerty’s Fairy,’ a collection of all the Christmas-tales 
contributed by W. S. Gilbert to the leading London journals ; 
‘More Magic, a new book on Conjuring, by Prof. Hoffmann ; and 
J. Fenimore Cooper’s Leatherstocking tales, comprising ‘ The 
Deerslayer,’ ‘The Pathfinder,’ ‘The last of the Mohicans,’ ‘ The 
Pioneers and ‘ The Prairie,’ with colored plates by Nister, and 
other illustrations. 

—Mr. Bouton is issuing by subscription a limited edition of ‘ The 
Soft Porcelain of Sévres,’ with an historical introduction, by Edward 
Garnier, translated by H. F. Andresen. The work will appear in: 
ten parts, each containing five plates. Part I. is now ready. 


—Cassell & Co. announce ‘Dante Gabriel Rossetti as Designer 
and Writer,’ by Wm. M. Rossetti, including a prose paraphrase of 
‘ The House of Life.’ This is the only volume Mr. Rossetti has- 
issued regarding his famous brother, though he has kept his memory 
green by several noteworthy contributions to the magazines. A 
portrait of the poet at the age of thirty-five accompanies the book. 
The same house also announces ‘ New Zealand After Fifty Years,’ 
by Edward Wakefield, author of ‘The Art of Colonization.’ Mr. 
Wakefield has translated for the Worthington Co. Belot’s ‘ My 
Good Friend.’ 


—Sir Edwin Arnold, author of ‘ The Light of Asia’ and editor 
of the London Dazly Telegraph, called with his daughter on Presi- 
dent Harrison on Thursday of last week. His visit to Washington 
was a brief one. In the afternoon he left for Philadelphia, and 
thence came to New York. From here he will go to Boston, which 
was Lady Arnold’s home. Sir Edwin will be the guest of Presi- 
dent Eliot of Harvard, while in Boston. From New England he 
will go across the continent, and later to Japan and China. 

-The publishers of Puck announce ‘In the 400 and Out,’ a vol- 
ume of satirical cuts by Charles Jay Taylor, the artist of ‘ The 
ee Girl,’ a book with which the new collection will be 
uniform. 


—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. issue a new edition’ of their Portrait 
Catalogue. The faces added to it are those of Edward Bellamy, 
Joel C. Harris, Blanche W. Howard, Ellen Olney Kirk, Justin Win- 
sor, Scott, and Thackeray. The catalogue is considerably en- 
larged by including the books acquired by the firm in its recent 
purchase from Ticknor & Co. The Index is arranged, for the first 
time, by subjects as well as titles. 


—Of two hundred large-paper copies of ‘ William Hazlitt, Essay- 
ist and Critic,’ edited by Alexander Ireland, F. Warne & Co. will 
import seventy-five. 


—T. Y. Crowell & Co.'s fall list includes Victor Duruy’s ‘ History 
of France,’ a revised edition of Charlotte F. Bates’s ‘ Cambridge 
Book of Poetry and Song’; ‘ Ad Lucem,’ a selection of prose and 
poetry “ for suffering ones,’ by Mary Lloyd; ‘A Dictionary of Prose 
Quotations,’ by Anna L. Ward; ‘ Convenient Houses, and How to 
Build Them,’ by Louis H. Gibson; and ‘ Metzerott—Shoemaker,’ 
a novel. 

—Ruskin’s ‘Sesame and Lilies’ is announced for early rep ubli- 
cation by A. C. McClurg & Co., who have in press new editions of 
Prof. Swing’s ‘ Motives of Life’ and ‘ Club Essays,’ with some ad- 
ditional matter. The same firm announce ‘Alexia,’ a novelette by 
Mrs. Mary Abbott, and a translation of the Book of Job, by Dr. 
George H. Gilbert of the Chicago Theological Seminary, who has 
aimed ‘to preserve not only the poetic form, but also the peculiar 
rhythmical movement of the original.’ 


—Mr. Moncure Conway is making personal investigation in 
Virginia for his historical and biographical introduction to the vol- 
ume of unpublished private letters of Washington which he is editing 
for the Long Island Historical Society, Brooklyn. ‘This introduc- 
tion will deal critically with existing traditions, and among its dis- 
coveries will be facts showing that ‘four years of Washington’s 
childhood—those between his third and seventh year—were passed 
on the estate now known as Mount Vernon.’ On Washington’s 
early love-affairs also new light will be shed. 


—An index is promised to the sixty-two volumes of 7he Atlantic 
Monthly. 
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—Miss Yonge’s new story, ‘The Cunning Woman’s Grandson : 
A Tale of Cheddar a Hundred Years Ago,’ will be issued this week 
by T. Whittaker; also ‘The Third Miss St. Quentin,’ by Mrs. 

olesworth. 


—Mr. Frank M. Gregory—formerly Secretary of the Salmagundi 
Club—has engaged with White & Allen to undertake the supervis- 
ion of their art department. 

—The-will of the late Prof. Elias Loomis, which was made pub- 
lic on Monday, bequeaths the bulk of his estate, which is valued at 
from $250,000 to $300,000, to Yale, to be known as the ‘ Loomis 
Fund.’ This is said to be the second largest gift ever made to thé 
University. 


—Fords, Howard & Hulbert will shortly issue ‘An Appeal to 
Pharaoh: A Radical Solution of the Negro Problem.’ 


—Herbert L Aldrich of Baltimore has written and published 
‘Arctic Alaska and Siberia; or, Eight Months with the Arctic 
Whalemen,’ a narrative of personal experiences. 


—D.C. Heath & Co. publish ‘Sept Grand Auteurs du XIXe 
Siécle : Lamartine, Hugo, de Vigny, de Musset, Théophile Gautier, 
Merimée, Coppée,’ by Alcée Fortier, Professor of French at Tulane 
University, Louisiana. 

—It is said that Mr. Gladstone has undertaken a thorough re- 
vision of his book of twenty years ago, ‘Juventus Mundi.’ One 
statement is that he will rewrite the work. 

—With its October number 7he Cosmopolitan will be increased 
in size to 128 pages, an addition which will make it as large as 
Scribner's. 

— Truth of London hears that George Eliot’s grave in Highgate 
Cemetery is ‘a melancholy object, being nearly overgrown with 
grass, and apparently quite neglected.’ 


—Prof. Huxley will publish this fall a volume of essays on the 
preparation of which he has been for some time engaged. 


—Apropos of certain articles on Mme. de Staél recently pub- 
lished in The Evening Post, a Western correspondent writes to 
that paper : 

In 1857, introduced at Sunnyside as a friend of Commissioner Ells- 
worth, I enjoyed an hour’s talk with Washington Irving. It will be re- 
membered that it was with Ellsworth that Irving made the tour to the 
Rockies in 1832 which he commemorated in his ‘ Tour on the Prairies,’ 
He recalled with special pleasure his crossing a river, tied up in a skin 
bag that closed around his neck, and was held upright by a swimming 
Indian, as Irving could not swim. But, as I had been an Italian trav- 
eller, he soon began to talk of his visit to Italy, about 1805, when he 
had just attained his majority. In Rome the chief reunion of strangers 
was at the palace of Baron [William] von Humboldt, then Prussian 


Minister Resident, and easily first among the literati. His residence 


was in the Trastevere, on the right of the street leading from the bridge 
of St. Angelo to St. Peter’s. Mme. de Staél was then in Rome, and 
just inspired with ‘ Corinne,’ the culmination of her genins. She was 
seldom absent from Humboldt’s conversazioni, and was the observed of 
all observers. What Irving most vividly recalle | about these gatherings 
was that De Staél was their uncrowned queen. She was already in the 
afternoon of her days, and few ladies there present were so plain-looking, 
but her passing pleasing tongue always drew listeners swarming around 
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her. It seemed that the young and beautiful ladies must be envious as 
they saw themselves deserted by all men of head or heart for one who 
had no visible charms. 





The Free Parliament 


[Communications must be accompanied with the name ana 
address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publication. 
Correspondents answering or referring to any question are 
requested to give the number of the question for convenience 
of veltaner't 

QUESTIONS 

1493.—Can you tell me whether Arthur Sketchley’s papers on ‘ Mrs, 

Brown,’ which appeared in London Fun, Cassell's Magazine, and London 


Society, in 1867, were ever published in book-form; and if so, whether 
they are now obtainable ? 


New ALBANY, IND. E...C. 


[Geo. Routlege & Sons, New York, publish fourteen little books by 
Sketchley narrating the adventures of Mrs. Brown, at 50 cents each.] 





ANSWERS 

1488.—4. All or most of Dean Stanley’s Hymns (thirteen in number) 
are in the ‘ Westminster Abbey Hymn-Book,’ edited by Dr. J. Trout- 
beck (1883). 1. ‘ Where is the Christian’s Fatherland ?” is the first line 
of a remarkable piece there; 2 and 3 are not first lines, but can proba- 
bly be found in other pieces by Stanley in that book. It would not 
be easy to find them elsewhere. (See /nudependent, Aug. 28, 1884.) 

SouTH BETHLEHEM, Pa. F. M. B. 





Publications Received 


Receipt of new publications is ack ledged in this col: Further nottce of 
any work will depend upon itsinterest and importance. When di is git 
the publication is issued in New York. sti a 





Acton, Philip. Songs and Sonnets. $1.75..........-.26 sees Lo 
Allen, A. V. G. —— Edwards. $1.25....... Boston : Houthton Mime é _ 
Andrews, E. B. Institutes of Economics. §1.30...... Boston : Silver, Burdett & Co, 


Boscowitz, A. Earthquakes. Tr. by C. B. Pitman. $1.75..Geo. Routledge & Sons 
Briggs, C.A. Whither? $1.75 becdkbann ¢ . ..Chas. Scribner's Sons. 
Chute, H N. Practical Physics. $r.25. ..-.D. C. Heath & Co. 
Corbett, J. Monk. Goc ............... sae -..Macmillan & Co. 
Costellow, F. H. The Sale of Mrs. Adral. soc ..G. W. Dillingham. 
Daintrey, L. Fedor .. ..... ........seeeceeeces -Empire City Pub, Co. 
Dale, Alan, An Eerie He and She. s0c. .... ........20-2220005 . W. Dillingham 
Daudet, A. Artists’ Wives. Tr. by Laura Ensor. $1 50....Geo. Routledge & Sons. 
Deems, C. F. The Gospel of Commonsense, $1.50............. Wilbur B. Ketcham 
Deering, R. G. Giraldi; or, The Curse of Love. 75c............ D. Appleton & Co. 
De Garmo, Chas. The Essentials of Method. soc .......-...... D.C. Heath & Co. 
De Nanteuil, Mme. P._ Captain. Tr..by Laura Ensor. $2..... Geo. Routledge & Sons. 
Edwards, Amelia B. Untrodden Peaks and Unfrequented Valleys. $2.50. 

; Geo, Routledge & Sons 
Heimburg, W. Her only Brother. soc. Tr. by J. W. Wylie...T. Y. C ; 
Hill, F. A Short Cut to the True Church. vJ , saaabee nutes: 


Notre Dame, Ind.: Office of Ave Maria 
Hobbs, C. A. Arithmetic. $1 A . 
Jak. | Rolf and His Friends. "$1.25... Prete 


mS, of x 
endall, May. Such is Life. $1.25..... Y. Crowell & Co.. 


N re eeray ,G 
Maclonald, George. Unspoken Sermons, 3d series. $1.50. Simona: p atany eo 
















Milligan, W. The Book of Revelation. $1.50... .......... . C. Armstro: 

me H._ Early Prose Romances. $1... be se eeiae hbas Wass Geo. Resabeten & Geant 
Newnham, P.H. The All-Father. $1.50 ............ . -. Longmans, Green & Co. 
Newsholme, Arthur. School Hygiene. soc..............20-2+-08 D. C. Heath & Co. 
Scott, W. Marmion. Ed. by Thos, Bayne..........--+....- sess: Macmillan & Co. 
Southwick, A. P, Bijou, the Foundling of Nag’s Head. 25c ... American News Co. 
Thompson, A.C, Foreign Missions, $1.75........ .s.2..-+. Chas. Scribner’s Sons 
Whittier, F. N. Light Gymnastics for Schools......... ....+.... Brunswick, Maine. 
Woods, Kate T. A Fair Maid of Marblehead. soc............ John W. Lovell & Co. 














JOHN D. PHILBRICK. 


Lisrary Epition, with Portrait, Price, $1.00. 


Dr. Philbrick was the foremost educator of his day. The death of no other educational man 


in this country ever occasioned so profound a sense of personal loss. 


The volume contains valuable papers by Wm. T. Harris, LL.D., U. S. Commissioner, 
Bureau of Education, LARKIN DuNnTON, LL.D., and GILMAN H. TucKER, also one of the ablest 
essays ever written by Dr. Philbrick, together with an account of his sickness and death, the ad- 
dresses at the funeral and at the burial ceremonies, some of the eulogistic letters written to the 
public press on the occasion of his death ; the tribute paid to his memory by the Boston Masters’ make 
Association, the Schoolmasters’ Club, and the School Committee of Boston, and resolutions 


adopted by various associations to which he was favorably known. 


The papers and addresses contained in the volume constitute a worthy memorial to a noble 


man, and should be read by every friend of education in this country. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price. Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 SomERSET STREET, Boston, Mass. 


106 WaBASH AVE., CHICAGO, 


Massachusetts, Andover. 

BBOT ACADEMY FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
The sixty-first year opens on Thursday, Septem- 
ber 12. For circulars, apply to W. F. Draper; 

for admission, to Miss PHitena McKeen, Principal, 
Andover, Mass. 





Massachusetts, Cambridge. 

f{ ARGARET WINTHROP HALL IS THE 
residence connected with the Cambridge School 
for Young Ladies. It is under the care of Miss 

Mary Fosdick. No crowding. No teachers live with 

the pupils. Building and furniture new. Open Sep- 

tember 26, 18389. Artuur Gitman, Director. 


Pleasure and Profit. 








oy AMATEUR 
OUTFITS. 

Photo- Supplied 
graphs,” from $2.50 
with descrip- upwards, 


tive cata- with which 
PICTURES of 
the highest 
excellence 
can be made. 


The Scovill & Adams Co., 
423 Broome St., New York. 











charge to all 
interested. 
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CHERMERHORN’S Teacuers’ AGgncv, 
Oldes known i 
3 East 14TH Street, N. Y 








Connecticut, Hartford. 

TEELE’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Hartford, Conn. Fall term begins Wednesday, 
Sept. 25, 1889 J 


Connecticut, New London. 


ACKWARD AND INVALID BOYS. The un- 
dersigned, an experienced physician and teacher, 
makes the care and education of such boysa spe- 

cialty. Location unsurpassed for beauty and health. 
Address Dr. Wiit1amson, New London, Conn, 


Address GzorGe W. STEELE. 








Connecticut, New Milford. 
ISS BLAKE'S BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL. Thorough instruction in English, 
French and German, Music and Art. Terms: 
Boarding Pupils, $400. Fall term begins Sept. 11, 1889. 
Eedene Pepeentocy Course. 


Connecticut, Norwalk. 
N ORWALK MILITARY INSTITUTE. Thor- 





ough teaching. Careful training. Moderate 
charges. Superior building. Gymnasium. 
Bowling-alleys. Boat-house. F. S. Roserts, Principal. 





Connecticut, Litchfield Co., Washington. 

HE GUNNERY. A Family and _ Preparatory 
School for Boys. Washington, Litchfield Co., 
Conn. J.C. Brinsmape, Principal. 





Massachusetts, Amherst. 

RS. R. G. WILLIAMS’ SELECT FAMILY 
School, for a limited number of young ladies, 
with younger sisters when desired. Superior 

ad ges in all ts. $350. 








Massachusetts, Boston, 76 Maribofough St. 
ISS BROWN AND MISS OWEN RE-OPEN 
M their Home and Day School for Girls, Oct. r. 

Certificate admits to Smith & Wellesley. 





Mass., Wilbraham. 
ESLEYAN ACADEMY.—One of the best 
W half-dozen Classical and Academic Schools in 
New England. The payment of $6: in ad- 
vance will cover ordinary tuition, board, washing, room 


and heating for Fall Term beginning Aug. 28. Send 
for catalogue to G. M. Streexe, Principal. 





New Hampshire, Hanover. 

HANDLER Scnoor or ScigNCE AND THE ARTS. 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or 
Prof. E. R. RUGGLES 





New Jersey, Bergen Point. 

CHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. Location on 
S Salt Water, 8 miles from N. Y. 

A. E. Stoan, M.A., 


Lepua N. Crarkg, B.A., 
Principal. 


Lady Principal. 





New Jersey, Bound Brook. 

ROF. FLACK’S Semin for Ladies and Girls 
opens at BOUND BROOK, N. J., September 
25 ; $300 per year; music and art extra. 





New Jersey, Freehold. 
REEHOLD INSTITUTE. Established 1844. 
F Private School. College preparation a specialty. 
tory, High School, and Business Courses. 
A. A. Cuambers, A.M., Principal. 





New Jersey, Freehold. 


HE YOUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY OFFERS 
many advantages in its family life and course of 
study. Music, Art, Elocution and Gymnastics. 
Pupils will be admitted to Smith, Vassar and Welles- 
+ oncertificate of the Principal. Miss Eunice D. 
Sewe.y. 





New Jersey, Hoboken, 
TEVENS SCHOOL. The Academic panes. 
ment of the Stevens Institute of Technology 
Opens Sept. 18th. Full courses of study prepara- 
tory to College and Scientific Schools. 





New Jersey, Hackettstown. 


ACKETTSTOWN (N. J.) INSTITUTE has 

wide reputation as college preparatory for 

oung men. Ladies’ college: music, art, elo- 

cution ; best building of its class ; new laboratory ; ac- 

commudates nearly 200 boarders; ladies refused from 

lack of room for past eight oonsecutive years; young 

men refused for seven of these years; sixteenth year, 

September 4. Catalogue free. Rev. Georce H. 
Wurrney, D.D., President. 





New Jersey, Englewood. 


OLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Reopens 
September 24. Preparation for college a special- 
ty. Pupils admitted to Vassar, Wellesley, and 

Smith on our certificate. ADALINE W. STERLING, Caro- 
Ling M. Gerrisu, A.B. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


EDUCATIONAL. 





New York, Aurora, Cayuga Lake. 


ELLS COLLEGE, FOR WOMEN. 

Full Collegiate Course of Study. Location 

beautiful and healthful Buildings elegant. A 

refined Christian Home. Session begins fo it. 11, 1889. 
Send for Catalogue. E.S. Frispee, D.D., President. 





New York, Brooklyn, 138-t4o Montague St. 
HE BROOKLYN HEIGHTS SEMINARY. 
39th year. Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
Re-opens Sept. asth. College preparation. Cir- 
culars on application. ‘I most heartily commend this 
school under the new a. 
HARLES E. West, LL.D. 





New York, Brooklyn Heights. 


ISS KATHERINE L. MALTBY’S HOME 

AND ScHOOL, offers a delightful residence to 

Young Ladies who wish to enjoy the highest 
Art, Musical, or Academic ad of New York 
and Tt. Send for circular to 160 Joralemon 
Street, Brooklyn, New York. 








New York, Fishkill-on-Hudson, 
T. BEACON ACADEMY, J. Fred Smith, 
: A.M., Principal. Select Home School. Col- 
lege Preparatory, Departments of Music and 


Art. Correspondence solicited. 





Long Island, Garden City. 


HE CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF ST. PAUL, 

17 miles from New York. Thorough preparation 

for college or scientificschool. Military discipline. 
Location and building unsu . Cas, STURTEVANT 
Moors, A.B. (Harv.), Head Master, 





New York, Jamaica, Long Island. 


NION HALL—SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Es- 
tablished in 1816. Miss ANNA P. TownsEND, 
Principal. 





New York, Newburgh. 


HE MISSES MACKIES SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
= Sara year will begin Thursday, 
ept. 20. 





New York City, 1,961 Madison Ave., 


LASSICAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS Advanced 
and Primary Departments. Certificate admits to 
Wellesley and other Colleges. Unusual advan- 

toms for boarding pupils. Reopens September 26th. 

ISS NORTH AND MISS BARNES, Principals. 


New York City, 15 East 65th Street. 
ISS CHISHOLM’s SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Boys’ Classes. 


New York City, & West goth Street. 
HE COMSTOCK SCHOOL. Family and Day 
School for Girls, (Established, 1862.) Miss Day, 
Principal. 











New York City, 5: West Fifty-second Street. 
RS. GALLAHER’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Reopens Oct. 8th. English branches, Science, 
Art. Every advantage in French, German, 
Greek and Latin. 


Wellesley graduate in charge of 
Primary. 





New York y RY E, 64th Street. 

ADAM GIOVANNINI anp MISS De LAN- 

CEY’S French and English Home and Day 

School for Young Ladies and Girls. Special 

advantages for Parlor Boarding Pupils Re-opens (ct. 
1st, Circulars on application. 





New York City, Central Park. 
ISS KIERSTED'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
26 East 62d Street, Central Park. 





New York City, 647 Madison Avenue. 
HE MISSES MOSES, BOARDING AND DAY 
Scuoo.t for Young Ladies and Children. Kin- 
dergarten. Highest references. 





New York City, 152 West 103rd St. 


HE RIVERSIDE SCHOOL. Miss Emiry A, 
Warp, Principal, (many years with the Comstook 
School.) Separate departments for girls and 


boys. Resident pupils Prep ion fcr 


college. 
New York City. No. 4 East 58th St. 


RS. SALISBURY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
£ Facing Central Park, Re-opens October 1, 


ST. JOHN’S 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
at and 23 West 32d St. 

AUTUMN TERM, Mrs. THEODORE IRVING. 
Oct. 8. Miss HOWE. 














New York City, 231 East r7th Street. 

T. JOHN BAPTIST SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
English, French, Latin Professors. Prepares for 
College. Terms $300 to $400 per year. 





New-York, New York, 37 East 68th St. 
HE MISSES WREAKS BOARDING AND 
Day Scuoot ror Younc Lapis AND CHILD- 
2 REN, with Kindergarten, re-opens Oct. 1st. 
Circulars sent on application. 





New York, Peekskill-on-Hudson. 
IEULAND. A select Boarding School for Boys, 
Summer Session began June 29. Next School 
Year opens September 18, Illustrated catalogue 
on application. Cart A. Harstrom, M.A., Principal. 





New York, Poughkeepsie. 

IVERVIEW ACADEMY, Poughkeepsie, New 
York. Fifty-fourth year. Prepares thoroughly 
for College, the Government Academies, and 

Business. Military Drill. Bissze & Amen, Principals. 





New York, Syracuse. 
RS. ALFRED WILKINSON’S SCHOOL FOR 
Girls re-opens September 18, 1889. Refers to 
: ~ Hon. Andrew D. White, Hon. Abram S. Hew- 
itt, Elizabeth S. Kirkland. James B. Angell, LL.D. 





New York, Poughkeepsie. 
Fo “forthe BUSINESS COLLEGE. A _ school 


for the training of live busi men. Z 

instruction in Bookkeeping. Banking, Commer- 
cial Law, Correspondence, Arithmetic, etc.. Penman- 
ship, Telegraphing, Stenography, Typewriting. etc. 
Terms reasonable. Time short. For information, ad- 
dress GAINES CLEMENT, President. 


New York, Rochester. 
U" austen OF ROCHESTER. Davin J. 








Hit, LL.D., President. Two courses of study, 

the Classical, the Scientific. Fall Term begins 
Thursday, Sept. 12, 1889. For Catalogues, address the 
Librarian. 





New York, Sing Sing. 
R. HOLBROOK’'S MILITARY SCHOOL, 
Re-opens Thursday evening September roth. 
Address, Rev. D. A. Horsroox, Ph.D. 





Ohio, Cincinnati. 
DEN PARK SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Ninth 
ear. This school is remark ble for its beautiful 
feontlon, high patronage, home lif:, unsurpassed 
advantages for modern languages, music, etc., etc. For 
circulars address Mag. Frepin, as above. 


Ohio, Columbus, 151 E. Broad St. 


ISS PHELPS’ ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL 
Scoot for Young Ladies. Fall term begins 
Sept. 19th, 1889. College Preparatory Course. 








Ohio. Painesville. 

AKE ERIE SEMINARY. Location pleasant and 
healthful. Course of study liberal and thorough. 
Thirty-first year begins Sept. 11, 1889. Iss 

Mary Evans, Principal. 


Ohio, Oxford. 
XFORD (0.) College for Young Ladies. Famous 
Classical and Finishing School. a2 teachers, 
180 students. The A/ma Mater of Mrs. Presi- 
dent Harrison. Conservatory of Music and Art, 
Yor aga vacation parties. Rev. Faye WALKER, Presi- 
lent. 








Pennsylvania, Brookville. 
| ONGVIEW SCHOOL, A CHURCH SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS. Will re-open Sept. rr, 1889. 
For Catalogue apply to 
Rev. Joun G. MutHoLianp, LL D., Principal. 





Pennsylvania, Lancaster. 
HE YEATES’ INSTITUTE. The Rev. Monrt- 
Gomery R. Hooper, M.A., Headmaster, 

Four boys received as members of the Head- 

master’s family. At present there are two vacancies. 
Mr. Hooper has sent boys to Harvard, Yale, Prince- 
ton, Columbia, Lehigh, Amherst, Trinity, West Point, 
Annapolis, etc., and has not had a candidate for admis- 

sion rejected. 





Pennsylvania, Meadville. 


EADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCH®OL. Ed- 
M ucates for the Christian Ministry. Room rent 

and tuition free. An entrance fee of $20 for 
gas, heat and care of room. All expenses moderate, 
Term begins Sept. 30. Adress, Rev. A. A, Liver- 
MORE, D.D., Prest., Meadville, Pa. 





Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 4313 and 43t5 Walnut St. 
THOROUGH FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
Home ScHoot ror Twenty Giris. Under the 
charge of Mme. Henrietta Clerc and Mi-s Marion 

L. Pecke. French warranted to be spoken in two years. 
Terms, $300 a year. Address Mme. H. CLERrc. 


Vermont, Brattleboro, 4 North St. 


ISS SAWYER’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Re- 
M opens September 11. Terms, $350 per year. 








Virginia, P. O., University of Va. 
NIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA—SU MMER LAW 
LECTURES (nine weekly), begin 2d ‘1 hursday 
in di ;, continue two months, For circular 
apply (P. O. University of Va.) to Joun B. Minor, 
Prof. Com. and Stat. Law. 








